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THE ARBOR DAY, PARK AND CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENTS IN IOWA 


By L. H. Pammen'* 

Several governors of Iowa, beginning with A. B. Cummins, 
followed by B. F. Carroll, George W. Clarke, W. L. Harding, 
N. E. Kendall and John Hammill, have issued proclamations 
setting aside a day for tree planting. Governor Hammill in his 
proclamation setting May 1, 1925, aside as Arbor Day, said: 
“The original gift that nature bestowed upon us in our forests 
has been too freely spent. We have stripped our forests and at 
times destroyed the young growth and the seed from which new 
forests might spring, with no thought of the future, and while 
we already feel the grip of timber shortage, we have barely 
begun to save and store.” President Coolidge asked that April 
27 to May 3 be set aside as forest week, saying, “Let us apply 
to this creative task the great courage and skill we have so long 
spent in harvesting the free gifts of nature.” The forests of the 
country must be started today. Our children are dependent on 
our course. I wish that the citizens of today might be thor- 
oughly impressed with the importance of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by President Coolidge, by the present governors and 
past governors who in their several proclamations urged the 
planting of trees. Much has been accomplished but much more 
remains to be done. It is certainly an encouraging sign for lowa 
Ames to furnish a specialist who could give directions for the 
planting of trees. I believe that Prof. I. Bode had more requests 
that so many requests came to the Forest Extension Service at 
for assistance and gave help to more cases than at any previous 


1A few years ago, while I was sick, I undertook a review of the Arbor Day 
movement and the planting of forest trees in the state of Iowa. This was largely 
based on the work of the Iowa State Horticultural Society. It seemed to me 
later that there should be included also related matters concerning conservation 
in general and the work of the State Board of Conservation and the American 
School of Wild Life Protection. These matters are therefore brought together, 
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time in the history of the Extension Service. The Horticultural 
and Forestry Department is also doing a great constructive work. 

In this paper I have brought together in brief abstract form 
what the State Horticultural Society and similar organizations 
have accomplished along forestry lines. The Arbor Day move- 
ment, and the publication of scientific papers to assist in the 
work of forestry and to add to our knowledge of the plant re- 
sources of the state is an important one. Incidentally I have 
brought in a few allied subjects such as landscape work, ever- 
green trees, and ornamental plants. The Conservation movement 
fostered by the State Horticultural Society and Iowa Park and 
Forestry Association as published in the Horticultural Society 
Reports, are also included. I feel sure that a survey of this kind 
will prove of value to forestry and horticulture. I have added a 
few comments on hardiness and distribution of trees, to round 
out the discussion. 


Arsor Day 


One of the important phases of conservation is that pertaining 
to Arbor Day. It has had a good influence on tree planting and 
conservation. The history of the movement is interesting. It 
started in one of the prairie states, Nebraska, where the settlers 
felt the need of trees. 

Addison Erwin Sheldon of the University of Nebraska in 
History and Stories of Nebraska® has given us an interesting 
account of the beginning of Arbor Day celebration in Nebraska. 
Since this is an important movement, I will give the early history 
_ of it. 

Mr. Sheldon says, “The early settlers of Nebraska looked out 
from the little fringe of woods along the streams upon a treeless 
prairie.” The press in the early days, as well as numerous ad- 
dresses, were filled with the thought that trees must be planted 
for the homes of the people. Out of this thought came the idea 
of Arbor Day. Prof. Sheldon gives the first record of this move- 
ment in the resolution introduced by the Hon. J. Sterling Morton 
who later became secretary of agriculture in Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. The resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved, that Wednesday, the 10th day of April, 1872, be 


2p. 206, 


ed 
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and the same is hereby especially set apart and consecrated for 
tree planting in the state of Nebraska, and the State Board of 
Agriculture hereby name it ‘Arbor Day,’ and to urge upon the 
people of the state the vital importance of tree planting, hereby 
offer a special premium of one hundred dollars to the county 
agricultural society of that county in Nebraska which shall upon 
that day plant properly the largest number of trees; and a farm 
library of twenty-five dollars worth of books to that person who, 
on that day, shall plant properly, in Nebraska, the greatest num- 
ber of trees.” 

Robert W. Furnas, governor of Nebraska, issued a proclama- 
tion on the 31st of March, 1874, asking that the citizens of Ne- 
braska set aside the 8th of April of that year as Arbor Day as 
expressed in the resolution by the State Board of Agriculture. 
The planting of trees in Nebraska became an annual custom by 
governors who followed Furnas. The Nebraska legislature in 
1885 fixed April 22, the birthday of Hon. J. Sterling Morton, as 
Arbor Day. The legislature of Nebraska in 1872 passed 
an act that for every acre of forest trees planted by one of its 
citizens, one hundred dollars worth of his property was exempt 
from taxation. So many acres were planted to forest trees that 
the state received very little in state taxes, therefore the act was 
repealed in 1877. But to this act Nebraska is indebted for thou- 
sands of groves on the prairies of that state. 

Since the inauguration of Arbor Day in Nebraska many of 
the states in the union have established an Arbor Day. The 
movement was so popular in Nebraska that in 1895 the popular 
name of Nebraska was changed to Tree Planters’ State. 

The Arbor Lodge which the Hon. J. Sterling Morton started 
is now a part of the state park system of Nebraska. I have 
recently visited the Lodge (January, 1926). A fine lot of a 
large variety of native and exotic trees with the beautiful Arbor 
Lodge erected by Mr. Morton is a worthy monument to this fine 
statesman. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society from the very beginning 
was interested in the matter of planting trees in the state of 
Iowa. Fifteen hundred copies of a circular were issued in 1873,” 


3Report Iowa State Hort. Soc., Vol. VII, p. 188, 1873; Vol. IX, pp. 14, 146, 
1875. . 
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and in this circular the State Horticultural Society set April 
20, 1873, as Arbor Day, following the custom established the 
year previous by the state of Nebraska. The following year, 
1874, the Iowa State Horticultural Society left the day open, 
and in order to encourage the planting of trees, the society of- 
fered premiums. 

The Fourteenth General Assembly, in 1872, having made an 
appropriation’ of some $200 to the State Horticultural Society, 
this appropriation was set aside to encourage the planting of 
trees. For a number of years the state society continued to make 
appropriations and urge the planting of trees on arbor days. 
Finally interest in the matter seems to have been lost, and the 
appropriations for this purpose were discontinued, though there 
had been much interest in the planting of trees in the state, 
notably by such men as Governor William Larrabee, Prof. J. L. 
Budd, C. E. Whiting and others, who continued to spread the 
gospel of planting trees. Charles Fish in 1896 urged that Arbor 
Day be made a legal holiday, and in that way keep up the in- 
terest in Arbor Day. Miss Marge Barrans® of Lenox gives an 
account of an Arbor Day celebration in 1898, especially the 
planting of trees in a small rural community. Mrs. L. Y. Dennis® 
urges Arbor Day celebration in public schools. 

E. R. Harlan of the State Historical, Memorial and Art De- 
partment, informs me that Governor Albert B. Cummins issued 
the first Arbor Day proclamation, which set April 23, 1903, as 
Arbor Day. 

J. B. Knoepfler issued a circular on April 20, 1893, in which 
he set apart an Arbor Day in the public schools with appropriate 
ceremonies. In this circular Prof. Knoepfler made this state- 
ment: “The custom of setting apart a day for tree planting and 
decoration of school grounds originated in Nebraska, but plant- 
ing and decorating trees to the memory of distinguished and 
worthy persons with appropriate exercises is said to have been 
originated by Cincinnati schools.” 

He also states that “in 1887 attention was called to tree plant- 
ing in Iowa through the publication of a forestry circular sent 


out from the Department of Public Instruction.” 
4Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 9, 10, = 1873, 
898, 


5Ibid., Vol. NOI p. 581, 
®Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 26, 1391, 
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The schools generally in the state seem to have observed Arbor 
Day. G. W. Samson of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion informs me that under his supervision Arbor Day was cele- 
brated at Belle Plaine in 1887. An elm tree planted in the school 
grounds on that day is now a fine tree. 

Mr. Samson states that J. W. Akers, who immediately pre- 
ceded Superintendent Sabin, though he was interested in the 
improvement of public school grounds, did not offer any general 
suggestions on Arbor Day planting; and as to Henry Sabin, 
whose term as school superintendent began in 1888, though he 
did not set a day aside for this purpose, I knew him to be greatly 
interested in the out-of-doors; nor did he send out any leaflets 
for Arbor Day celebration. 

In looking over the Arbor Day circulars I find that several of 
the state superintendents of public instruction issued rather elab- 
orate handbooks on Arbor Day celebration. 

In 1901 Richard Barrett published a special booklet giving 
appropriate exercises for Arbor Day and Bird Day, giving pro- 
grams for lower and higher grades, many poems dealing with 
live things and nature study, and a very fine paper by Dr. Beard- 
shear, “Some Birds I Have Known.” Eugene Secor has a paper 
on the “Trees of Iowa.” 

In 1902 Mr. Barrett issued a manual for Special Day exer- 
cises with an introduction by Governor Leslie M. Shaw. This 
contained a number of interesting articles appropriate for Arbor 
Day, under the title of “Arbor and Bird Day.” There are appro- 
priate suggestions by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and a paper by A. J. McManus, “Arbor Day Suggestions and 
Arbor Day Questions,” noting that $300,000,000 worth of trees 
are destroyed every year by fire in the United States. That at 
the end of each day we have 30,000 acres less of timber than at 
the end of the previous day. There is also a short article on 
“Liberty Trees,’ calling attention to the old “Liberty Elm,” 
noting that our New England ancestors had started the custom 
of planting trees in the earliest settlement of our country. Dr. 
T. H. MacBride has an interesting article on “Native Trees of 
Iowa.” A paper on “Stories of Trees” has reference to the Char- 
ter Oak of Connecticut, the oak near Fishkill where Washington 
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used to mount his horse, and the oaks of the Druids. The book 
is gotten up very attractively. 

Governor George W. Clarke, in the Arbor Day proclamation, 
February 4, 1913, said: “John Ruskin said, ‘While I live, I trust 
I shall have my trees, my peaceful idyllic landscapes, my free 
country life—and while I possess so much, I shall own 100,000 
shares in the Bank of Contentment.’ How we love the trees that 
sheltered our childhood! The tree that we planted with our 
own hands many years ago, now strong against winter storms 
and beautiful in summer sunshine, what a sense of proprietor- 
ship and inexpressible comfort we have in it!” 

And then he refers in another communication, February 22, 
1914, and quotes H. C. Evans in ‘The Forests of Iowa,” speak- 
ing of some wonderful elms: ‘“This tree was a monarch of the 
forest ere the white man set foot on Iowa soil. It was known to 
the Indian and the wild beast a hundred years before the inde- 
pendence of our country. It is probably three hundred years 
old. It reached its splendid proportions through great tribu- 
lations, in spite of wind and weather.” 

The trees to which he referred were in the yard of J. J. Sel- 
man in Bloomfield, Lowa, 

John F. Riggs, superintendent of public instruction in 1904, 
issued a publication called “Special Days and Arbor Day” on 
April 29. The Arbor Day program contained papers on the 
“Opening of Spring and Children’s Gardens” by L. H. Bailey; 
“Suggestive Outlines for Nature Study” by Elaine M. Bardwell; 
several articles on birds; paper by W. L. Hall of the United 
States Forest Service on “Tree Planting on School Grounds” ; 
“Uses of the Forest’; “Arbor Day Encourages Forestry” by 
Gifford Pinchot, present governor of Pennsylvania. It contains 
an interesting account of some of the good things out-of-doors. 
This Arbor Day book contains a proclamation by Albert B. Cum- 
mins, setting April 29, 1894, as Arbor Day. 

John F. Riggs also issued an Arbor Day publication in 1895 
under the title of “Arbor Day and Holidays” under date of 
April 28. 

In 1910 and 1911 John F. Riggs, the superintendent of public 
instruction, issued a Special Day Annual on various special days, 
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one of these devoted to Arbor and Bird Day. The book contains 
an account of the Audubon Society, and the same sets Arbor and 
Bird Day April 30, 1911. From it we glean the fact that Minne- 
sota followed Nebraska in the establishment of Arbor Day, then 
Kansas, Tennessee, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and West 
Virginia have followed the custom. There are quotations of 
papers from John Muir; a paper on “Trees Composite Beings’’ ; 
“Menace of the Forest”; various selections from short papers on 
such topics as “Going Schools of Nature’ and ‘The Wonderful 
Trees”; “Importance of Forests’; many poems, and the last 
article in the book on “Conservation,” uring the importance of 
conservation for the good of our commonwealth. 

In 1926 Governor Hammill made the following proclamation: 

“Tree planting, whether confined to one or more trees, set out 
to beautify and shade the village or farm home, or carried to a 
larger extent is always gainful. The forest is the background of 
America. We have built enormous industries upon its resources. 
We lead the nations of the earth in using its products. We turn 
to the woods instinctively for recreation. The forest is one of 
our greatest heritages. It feeds our lakes and streams. It shel- 
ters and renews our wild life. It has given moral stamina and 
bodily vigor to every generation of America. 

“It is time we balance accounts with our forests. It is time we 
became growers as well as users of wood. It is time we acquired 
something of the forestry sense of the provident folk of the old 
world—the instinct to protect the woods, to plant a tree where 
no more valuable plant will grow. It is time we paid heed to our 
idle acres—that we restored woods, industries and people on a 
large part of our soil which lacks them all.’ 

The Governor has since issued other proclamations. 

The last of the Arbor Day manuals was issued by Agnes 
Samuelson, superintendent of public instruction in Iowa. This 
brochure of sixty-four pages contains some very useful informa- 
tion, especially the part termed “The Bird Manual” by Alden 
H. Hadley, the list of State Parks by John R. Fitzsimmons, and 
“Rural School Ground Planting” by Fitzsimmons also, and the 
splendid Arbor Day Manual prepared by Professor I. T. Bode. 

It certainly is splendid to publish that fine sentiment by Mrs. 


7Bulletin Iowa State Parks, Vol. IV, p. 53. 
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Francis E. Whitley, “Outdoor Good Manners,” and the short 
article by the same author, and the conservation items by Mrs. 
Henry Frankel. 

Tree Cram anp Tax Exemption Laws 


To encourage the growing of trees on the prairies west of the 
Mississippi River, Congress passed on March 13, 1874, what is 
known as the Timber Culture Act, which was later amended on 
June 14, 1878. L. D. Kneipp, acting forester of the United 
States Forest Service, informs me that it was under the amended 
act that many entries were made by private individuals and land 
acquired from the United States. Iowa did not reap the benefit 
of this Timber Act as much as did some parts of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Nebraska. 

Many of the groves on farms in northwest Iowa owe their 
existence to this Timber Land Act. In many cases the trees 
were not taken care of properly, and for many years these trees 
made a very poor showing; but after they attained a larger size, 
better growth was made. These groves have done splendidly, 
and no doubt this Timber Culture Act was a good measure and 
had a wholesome effect on the pioneer population of northwest 
Iowa. Many of these groves consist of cottonwood, green ash, 
occasionally European larch and a few Austrian and Scotch pine. 

The Timber Act was finally repealed, so Professor Kneipp 
tells me, March 3, 1891, in an omnibus public lands measure. 
In the same measure, Section 24 is the basic authority for the 
president to make withdrawal of land for national forest pur- 
poses. 

John A. Warder in 1877° noted the failure of the Timber 
Claim Act. However, to encourage this act, the State Horticul- 
tural Society in 1872 provided that premiums should be paid for 
the planting of groves, and gave general directions for the plant- 
ing of trees.” 

Karty Tax Laws anv Premiums 


During the year 1881 there was some discussion of the repeal 
of the tax exemption law for the planting of groves. This tax 
law evidently was repealed. 


A model tax exemption law is published in the Forestry Man- 


8Report Towa State Hort. Soc., Ci 
Sh Woke LE or ak kaa Vol. XI, p. 851, 1877. 
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ual in the Horticultural Society Report by H. W. Latthrop."° 
Not until much later was a good law enacted. The State Horti- 
cultural Society during the presidency of C. L. Watrous and 
R. P. Speer’ there was much discussion of the subject of tax 
exemptions. Premiums were also offered for forest replantings. 
In a discussion following the above topic on forestry, D. G. Hin- 
richs refers to Hough’s work on forestry. The taxation matter 
was also discussed by J. B. Grinnell, H. C. Raymond and C. G. 
Patten. 
Forrest anp Fruir Tree Reservations 


During the Thirty-first General Assembly in 1906 there was 
passed a Forest and Fruit Tree Reservation Act, which first was 
sponsored by the Iowa State Conservation Association and the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society. The bill was drafted and 
passed through the efforts of Mr. Bixby. The bill was signed 
by Governor Cummins on April 10, 1906. 

Wesley Green” in a paper on “Forest and Fruit Tree Reser- 
vations,’ gives an explanation of the act, and then notes that in 
1907 there were 1917 natural groves with an acreage of 12,929.59 
acres; artificially planted groves, 628 with an acreage of 1,989.62 
acres. In other words, the 2545 forest reservations contained an 
acreage of 14,929 acres. 

Prof. R. S. Herrick furnished me the following data: 

The total number of acres in forest reservations from 1907 to 
1919 inclusive, was 110,402.16. This number divided by 13 
equals an average of 8,492.47 acres for each year. 

The following are the number of acres in forest reservations 
for the years 1920 to 1924 inclusive: 


SOA a ee A 5 ee aa 14,684.13 acres 
Ts patente ee ose se tee 19,400 
RO ee peta tld cn ee 16,273 me 
NING AE en Se oe eee See oe Se ee eee 19,146 = 
(SI es eee ee ee ree 23,562.43 ~~ 


The Special Session of the Fortieth General Assembly made 
the secretary of agriculture state forestry commissioner. See the 


10]bid., Vol. XV, p. 166, 1881. 


11Jbid., Vol. XVI, p. 21, 1882. 
12]bid., Vol. XLAI, p. 358, 1908. 
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Code of 1924. The secretary of the Iowa State Horticultural 


Society had been forestry commissioner up to that time. 


Earty History or Forestry 1x Iowa 


The members of the State Horticultural Society have ren- 
dered great service to the forestry of Iowa. Mention has been 
made in several instances concerning the work of Prof. Henry 
M. McAfee, J. L. Budd, and Dr. C. E. Bessey. 

The early history of forestry in Iowa is most intimately con- 
nected with conservation. During the early days of the State 
Agricultural Society and the State Horticultural Society, many 
papers and plans were presented to increase the forest area in 
the state. After about eighteen to twenty years of this prelimi- 
nary work, or in about 1885, the forestry interests in the state 
society seem to have declined, but again in the early nineties 
there was a good strong sentiment for forestry in the state. 

The adding of forestry to horticultural work at Iowa State 
College came largely through the efforts of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, by such prime movers as Prof. J. L. Budd, C. E. 
Whiting of Monona County, and Hon, William Larrabee. 

W. W. Beebee, secretary of the State Horticultural Society 
in 1867,'° reports that not less than twenty thousand acres of 
trees were under cultivation in the year 1867, and there was a 
“spirit of increased interest which if suitably encouraged and 
properly directed will soon endow our now treeless prairies with 
beautiful groves to be more remotely crowned with stately for- 
ests, where there will exist those ‘giants’ and ‘monarchs’ of which 
we have been reading but, at present, so seldom see in our other- 
wise beautiful Iowa.” 

One of the other early advocates of tree planting in Iowa was 
C, E. Whiting" of Monona County, who planted extensive groves. 
Mr. Whiting did a magnificent piece of work in the planting of 
trees in the early days. I saw many of the magnificent soft maple, 
cottonwood and walnut trees thirty and fifty years after their 
planting. They certainly demonstrate that Iowa can grow trees. 
The harvest was reaped many years later by his son and an ac- 


18[bid., Vol. 1, p. 7, 1867. 
14]bid., Vol. I, p. 48, 1867; Vol. III, p. 66, 1869. 
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count is given by G. B. MacDonald.” Mr. Whiting urged the 
one of the real pioneers of conservation. Two other names are 
planting of cottonwood, soft maple, and black walnut, and was 
found in the records of the State Horticultural Society, viz., 
Dr. Thomas Wardall of Mitchell County’ and Dr. Benjamin 
Greene,’ who were ardent advocates of tree planting. 

It was urged in the State Horticultural Society that an appro- 
priation of $50,000 annually should be used to encourage the 
matter of tree planting, and to enhance the value of land. This 
appropriation was not made. 

The second secretary of the State Horticultural Society, D. 
W. Adams'* of Waukon, Allamakee County, noted the fact that 
forestry was beginning to attract attention in the state, and noted 
especially the forests of Allamakee County. Mr. Adams became 
secretary of the society in 1869. 

During the early history of the State Horticultural Society 
a committee on forestry was appointed. This was in 1872. This 
committee consisted of Prof. J. L. Budd, H. C. Raymond, and 
John Scott. It is of interest in this connection to note that this 
committee made a report, and in it they attributed the climatic 
changes of the state to the breaking of the prairies and the rapid 
run-off of water. In other words, it was noted that the water no 
longer percolated through the soil. This committee also gave a 
list of the important trees, of which we note the cottonwood, 
elm, maple, black walnut, etc. 

What was the acreage in forests in 1873? Dr. A. G. Hum- 
phrey” gives the acreage as 2,580,000 acres. This was not sufl- 
cient for economic reasons to temper the climate. This estimate 
was probably incorrect. 

The first professor of horticulture at Ames, Prof. Henry M. 
McAfee,” became interested in the subject, and in a number of 
papers listed important trees for forestry purposes with brief 


15Ja. Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 223, pp. 167-201, f. 1-9; also BuJ. 170, pp. 29-59, f. 
1-18, pl. 1-2. The “Woodusing Industries of Towa,” H. Maxwell, John T. Harris, 
Go Bs MacDonald, and Nelson Brown, Ja. Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 142, pp. 231-804, 
f. 1-13 

16] bid., Vol. I, p. 89, 1867. 

17Jbid., Vol. r p. 37, 1867 

18[bid., Vol. III, p. 6, 1869; Vol. IV, p. 10, 1870; Vol. V, p. 11, 1871; Vol. 

8, 1868, 


21Jbid., Vol. 1X, p. 291, 1875. 
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directions for planting. The first paper published by him was 
the report for the standing committee on forestry, of which he 
was a member, in the State Horticultural Society. This was pub- 
lished in 1875. The members associated with him on this com- 
mittee were J. L. Budd, and C. E. Whiting. This committee 
compiled much valuable material to be published in the Forestry 
Manual. H. W. Lathrop” was the author of one of the forestry 
manual. Associated with him was Suel Foster. This forestry 
annual was republished a number of times, and looking back for 
fifty years we can certainly see that this committee and the so- 
ciety, through its publications, did the state of Iowa a great and 
an important service. 

We should not omit in this connection to mention a most in- 
teresting paper by C. E. Whiting on the subject of “Common 
Sense View of Timber Growing as a Vital Necessity in Our Ma- 
terial Growth and Development.’ Mr. Whiting’s statement on 
conservation is so significant and so prophetic that I take pleas- 
ure in quoting it: “The title deeds which we hold to the broad 
acres of this good old mother earth of ours, gives us no 
right to render them unfit for habitation for those who are to 
follow us. Nature has formed all things well, if man would only 
profit by her lesson, even when it made these vast prairies.” 

Another noteworthy pioneer tree planter of the state was Wil- 
liam Larrabee, who later become governor of the state. He set 
out 100,000 trees about 1875 when there was much agitation on 
the subject of tree planting in Iowa. The trees set out by him 
were largely white pine, Austrian pine, and today they are mag- 
nificent specimens. I reported on the growth of these in 1925." 

Close Brothers in the seventies also set out a large number 
of trees in Plymouth County. Fifteen hundred acres of trees 
were planted on the British colonization tract. 

The year 1875 seems to be significant in another direction, 
because there was organized in Chicago the American Forestry 
Association, to a considerable extent sponsored from the prairies 
of Iowa. James A. Warder” was elected president, H. M. Mc- 


te wu bid., Vol. XV, pp. 309-36, 1881; Suel Foster, “Forests, Woodland, Trees,” 
IP. Add oO, 


23Ibid., Vol. X, p. 286, 1876. 
24 Bulletin Iowa State Parks, Vol. II, p. 67. 
25Report Iowa State Hort. Soc., Vol, IX, pp. 289-91, 1875, 
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Afee was secretary, C. E. Whiting, G. B. Brackett and J. L. 
Budd were a committee to gather material on Iowa Forestry. 

The interest shown in various plantings is well indicated by 
the forestry report made by J. L. Budd.” It was reported by 
Prof. Budd that the fourth edition of the Forest Manual, giving 
directions for planting, was enlarged and now contains 32 pages. 
It is interesting to note that Suel Foster of Muscatine,’ also one 
of the prominent early horticulturists of Iowa, was added to the 
list of persons to become interested in forestry. His valuable 
contributions along forestry lines are well remembered by those 
who were in the Horticultural Society forty years ago, and the 
impress he made on horticulture in the vicinity of Muscatine is 
noteworthy. 

C. F. Clarkson, known as Father Clarkson, of Grundy County, 
who afterwards became the editor of the (Des Moines) Weeklu 
Register, was a pioneer horticulturist, and supplied members 
through his weekly letters to the Iowa State Register, with in- 
formation about forestry. Father Clarkson was greatly inter- 
ested in the planting of trees, and I recollect that on the college 
campus are two white pine trees to the south of the Agricultural 
Building that were sent by him from Steamboat Rock to be 
planted on the campus. Mr. Clarkson in “Mixing Forest Trees” 
deplored that more forest trees were not planted in the state, 
and that the forest plantations were not in better shape.” 

Col. G. B. Brackett,” Denmark, Iowa, secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society for many years, and at one time the presi- 
dent, and later connected with the United States Department of 
Agriculture as pomologist, made the suggestion that the forestry 
conditions existing in Europe should be studied, in order that we 
may be guided in the planting of trees in the West. The same 
action was earlier taken by the National Nurserymens’ Associa- 
tion. Colonel Brackett was a fine gentleman of the old school, 
judicious, careful, and dependable in every way, and has left a 
splendid impress on the horticulture of North America. Colonel 
Brackett made the fruit models for the Centennial Exposition 


and those on exhibition in the society rooms. 


26[bid., Vol. XI, p. 25, 1877; Vol. XIII, p. 122, 1879. 
271bid., Vol. XI, p. 248, 1877; Vol. XIII, p. 63, 1879, 
28Tbid., Vol. XI, p. 251, 1877. 

29Tbid., Vol. XII, p. 254, 1878, 
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A noteworthy resolution was passed by the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society in 1877 to have the Forestry Commission ap- 
pointed by the United States make a study of forestry conditions 
in Europe. The men appointed by the American Nurserymen’s 
Association were among the most eminent in this country. Among 
these men, one, Prof. J. L. Budd of Iowa, was outstanding. The 
other men were all eminent. Dr. C. S. Sargent, eminent authority 
on trees; William H. Brewer of Yale University, botanist and 
explorer; Robert Douglas, a leading nurseryman of the West; 
John A. Warder, forester and pioneer in the forestry movement. 

Prof. J. L. Budd* mentions the continued interest in the grow- 
ing of forest trees in Iowa, that the Forestry Manual prepared 
five years previous was not suited for present day practices, and 
advised re-editing the same to meet the present conditions. 

W. L. Brockman” came to the conclusion that it was best to 
only grow a few varieties or species of trees. Of these he would 
grow the white and green ash, honey locust, black walnut, box 
elder and the hickory elm. 

The writer has seen many of the early planted trees in the 
state, and in nearly all cases in northwestern Iowa the green 
ash was used, and only a very little of the hickory elm. The 
trees mostly were green ash. (The hickory elm is the same as 
the corky bark elm.) The white or American elm is widely dis- 
tributed in the state along river courses from Lyons to Fremont 
counties and across the state eastward. The corky bark elm is 
most abundant in northeastern Iowa, southwest to Story and 
Boone, and westward and north nearly to the Missouri River. 
The white ash is abundant in southern Iowa and extends north 
to Webster County in central Iowa, and along the Mississippi 
to southeastern Minnesota. The white ash is the best of all the 
ashes for cultivation, especially as an ornamental tree. 

Charles A. Keffer," at one time a student in Iowa State Col- 
lege, and later professor of horticulture in the South Dakota 
college, and now of the University of Tennessee, in a paper on 
the work of the United States Forestry Division, gives a his- 
torical account of the beginning of the forestry work in the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, referring to the work 
done in the Department of Agriculture. In 1886 in a paper on 
“Timber Physics,” and later the work on the leading species of 
economic trees and experiments made in South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Colorado he gives valuable suggestions. He 
notes the fact of the withdrawal of seventeen million acres of 
land by the government for forestry purposes, and deprecates 
the lack of system to stop fires. He calls attention to the McCrae 
bill. He deplores the fact that the government had allowed the 
cutting off of vast acreages without adequate compensation— 
referring to the white pine lands of the North. 

Following this paper a resolution was adopted to memorialize 
Congress on the conservation of forests. 

J. R. Sage, of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service, in a paper, 
“Influence of Forests on Rainfall,’ states that forests do not 
influence rainfall. No doubt forests do exert an important in- 
fluence on conservation of water, but the total precipitation has 
not been changed. 

Elmer Reeves on the subject of “Forestry 
to the value of black walnut lumber, and would use soft map'e, 
white willow, white elm, and ash. He then refers to the growth of 
a large grove near Waverly planted by his father. The paper was 
discussed by C, L. Watrous, Annette Murray, J. L. Budd, A. F« 
Collman, and M. J. Wragg. Also by G. H Van Houten, who 
noted that the shelterbelt was a necessity. W. H. Guilford™ dis- 
cussed the lime soils and trees of Dubuque County. There are 
some fine thoughts in this discussion. 

H. W. Lathrop in a paper” on forestry states that there will 
always be enough timber and growing timber to supply our wants. 
In the year 1880, he notes in a newspaper report that 5,750,- 
000,000 feet of timber was cut. 

D. A. Porterfield on the subject of “Timber Culture’®’ urges 
the planting of black walnuts, and believes that in thirty years 
a walnut grove should be worth $1,000 per acre. He notes the 
fact that a sale of black walnut timber near Searsboro was made 
at an exceptionally low value, and thinks the time will come 


33 calls attention 
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when much more can be gotten for this kind of lumber. Prof. 
Budd in discussing this subject urges the use of black cherry. 

P. F. Kinne and others” discussed the rapid growth of the 
cottonwood; notes trees set out twenty-five years ago have made 
a rapid growth—300 feet of lumber per tree. Reference is made 
to the Norway poplar, dubbed “The hidden saw log,” commonly 
planted about Faribault County, Minnesota, according to Clar- 
ence Wedge. J. L. Hanchette,”* in “Hardy Trees and Shrubs 
for the Northwest,” states that a generation has dotted the prai- 


ries of the Northwest with cottonwoods, maples, red cedar, bur 


oaks, pin oaks, butternuts, black walnuts, hickories, honey locust, 
and Norway maple. Elmer Reeves” in a paper, “Care of the 
Tree Seeds Before Planting,” notes the immediate germination 
of soft maple and elms; seeds of many other trees should be 
stratified. Red cedar differs; the seed must be separated from 
the berry and then stratified. 

The following paper in 1915 also refers to forestry topics, by 
A. R. Toothaker," “The City Man’s Part in Horticulture.” 

W. P. Williams, in a paper on “Systematic Tree Planting on 
the Farms,’"’ urged the planting of soft maple on the south side 
of the road for shade. He would use the elm for rolling pas- 
tures, and would not omit the evergreen windbreak because it is 
better in winter for the stock and the homestead. 

BE. M. Reeves, in a paper on “What Trees Should the Farmer 
Grow,”*” recommends the use of the red cedar, Scotch and Aus- 
trian pine, white pine, and arbor vitae, and notes that the balsam 
fir and black spruce are of little value. The Carolina poplar is 
valuable, and white and bur oak should be used, though their 
growth is slow. For planting purposes he likes the Colorado 
silver spruce and the concolor, Douglas fir; common hemlock, 
American elm, basswood, and the black walnut and butternut 
might be used to advantage. This paper was discussed by Prof, 
C. H. Scott, George H. Van Houten, F. P. Spencer, R. Hinds, 
and J. Forster, A. 'T. Erwin mentions the use of the cherry birch 
which he had seen growing at Waukon The discussion was fur- 
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ther participated in by C. G. Blodgett, E. Tatum, L. H. Pammel, 
C. G. Patten, C. L. Watrous, M. J. Wragg, and W. M. Bom- 
berger. Van Houten emphasized the value of the catalpa. Its 
value was also commended by Prof Scott, and he praised the 
hemlock. A Mr. Cady in a discussion of the use of trees, calls 
attention to the borers working on the white birch in 1908. I ob- 
served in 1926 that the borer became a great menace to the white 
birch. It does not attack the yellow and paper birch. I have 
observed that many thousands of the trees of the white birch were 
killed in Iowa in 1928. 

Miss Alice Mann on “The Preservation of Forests 
resume of what the national government is doing for forestry, 


9943 . 
gives a 


urging the matter of reforestation, calling attention to the pro- 
posed Appalachian National Forest. 

C. R. Bechtle in a discussion of the planting of pine“ gives 
the method found practical for handling conifers in Nebraska. 

Alonzo Abernethy of Osage, in a paper on “Various Trees 
That Should Be Grown,” gives his experience in planting wil- 
low hedges in Crawford County, walnut and cottonwood plant- 
ing in South Dakota, his experience in Iowa planting catalpa, 
basswood, Scotch pine and Norway spruce, and notes the changes 
that have taken place in the country between St. Ansgar and 
Howard Center. At one time there were no trees for thirty miles; 
now they are everywhere. 

There was a discussion of forest planting by Elmer Reeves.”° 
High praise is given to the European larch, the willow, cotton- 
wood, and soft maple and white elm are also very valuable. J. 
S. Trigg said that the farmer could afford to plant from five to 
eight acres out of sixty. Others entering into the discussion were 
G. H. Van Houten and W. H. Guilford. 


Forestry 


A. G. Williams in the year 1890* estimated that the timber 
area of the state was two million acres, and deprecated the fact 
that much of this was in such poor shape that it was little more 
than brush land. He urged the growing of forest trees, and in 
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considering the plantation, many kinds should be planted such 
as soft maple, oak, cottonwood, hickory, and sugar maple. 

Prof. J. L. Budd in a discussion of this subject, recommended 
the use of the black cherry as a most valuable tree and a rapid 
grower. This tree was first discussed in a meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society that year. I have never quite forgotten 
the plea made by Prof. Budd to make use of the black cherry. 
He also made a plea for the European larch at the same meeting. 

Horace Everett on “Tree Planting on the Missouri Slope,’* 
notes that he planted 500 bushels of walnuts and 140,000 coffee 
tree nuts, and many ash. Plantings, of course, were made on 
the Missouri slope. We notice especially the plantings by C. E. 
Whiting, an account of which has been published by a number 
of persons, especially Prof. G. B. McDonald. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, in a paper before the State Horticultural 
Society® on the topic, “Some Trees and Shrubs which Deserve 
Special Attention,” recommends the black cherry, hackberry, pin 
cherry, black maple, sugar maple, birch, and Russian olive. He 
also had a paper on “A Few Desirable Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs.” 

Prof. J. E. Todd, at one time connected with Tabor College, 
and later connected with the United States Geological Survey, 
an all around naturalist and geologist, in a paper before the 
State Horticultural Society*’ made an admirable address on the 
subject of “Rainfall in its Relation to Growth of Trees,” bring- 
ing in the correlated lines ‘as related to the growth of trees. 
Prof. Todd made many fine contributions to geology, and has 
left his impress on the geology of this state, Kansas, and South 
Dakota. 

B. Shimek, in his address as president of the Iowa Park and 
Forestry Association, “An Effort in the Interest of Forestry,”™ 
discusses this subject. The address was, however, not published. 
The conservation meeting was held here in conjunction with the 
State Horticultural Society. He urged forestry and conservation. 

L. H. Pammel, in a paper on “Our Neglected Opportunities,” 
discussed the proposed Appalachian National Park or forests, 
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and the White Mountains Reserve. Some of our congressmen 
who opposed the Weeks bill were G, N. Haugen, A. F. Dawson, 
while J. A. T. Hull and W. P. Hepburn were for the bill. The 
Ballinger-Pinchot episode was brought into the discussion. 

A. T. Erwin, who had given some attention to municipal plant- 
ing, discussed ably the ‘““Municipal Control of Street Trees.”** 
We may note in this connection also a paper of John Warder, 


“Forestry,””* 


who discussed the relation of different species of 
trees to each other, speaking of them as consociates and dissoci- 
ates in relation to planting and the proper growth of trees. 

Soil plays an important part in the distribution of trees, and 
this must be taken into account when we consider distributions 
and plantings. Many papers have been published on this sub- 
ject of soils. We call attention especially to the valuable papers 
published by the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station on soil 
surveys of the state. Of the horticulturists who have been in- 
terested in this, attention may be called to the paper of W. T. 
Worth.” The “Natural Resources of Iowa’”’ was the title of his 
paper, in which he describes some of the timber resources, and 
recommends the planting of certain types of trees like the ash. 

Miss Minnie Avery, who was a delegate to the meeting of the 
South Dakota Agricultural Society in 1907, made a report to the 
lowa Society of the type of trees that are being planted in our 
neighboring state. Noting the planting of the box elder, ash, 
cottonwood, and the ponderosa pine; and I may note in this 
connection a fine windbreak of jack pine planted on the grounds 
of the South Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings, by Prof. 
Keffer, along with many other species of trees, and later aug- 
mented by Dr. N. E. Hansen. When I was there some four 
years ago I noted especially the fine specimens of Colorado blue 
spruce and Douglas fir. 

Charles A. Keffer, discussing the subject of “Forestry and 
Birds, Their Relation to Horticulture,” as indicating the im- 
portance of the growing of trees, mentions the fact that Gifford 
Pinchot of the United States Department of Agriculture will 
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send an expert to any one who will plant five acres of forest 
trees. 

H. W. Ash in a discussion of trees and the forest” asks the 
question, “Trees of the forest?’ Forest has an influence on 
climate. It also protects the hill slopes. Millions of dollars go 
down stream from erosion. He also states that to stop the de- 
pletion of forests is our present charge. 

C. A. Marshall in “Forestry as a Fine Art 
influence of the intimate and stately tree standing in all its 
splendor of top and leaf as the most grand and glorious. This 
paper was discussed by J. S. Treat. “Forestry in Germany” by 
Samuel B. Green.” 


. a . e 6 
There is a fine discussion 


2958 


speaks of the 


° of a forest experiment conducted 


at one of the provincial German forests. When Charles Heyer 
undertook the planting of this forest area he had little sympa- 
thy, but when the returns came in some years later he was listed 
as one of the great benefactors of Germany. 

H. H. Fitch in a paper on “Shall We Engage in General 
Forestry?” discusses the subject of the forest and its use to 
people in general in Iowa.” 

Prof. H. P. Baker in going over the early history of timber 
culture in Iowa™ stated that thirty to forty years ago an era of 
tree planting swept over the state. The laws of 1868 and 1872 
giving bounty for tree planting did much toward increasing the 
total number of trees planted, as did the premiums offered by 
the Iowa State Agricultural Society. Trees planted were those 
that gave the quickest returns, like soft maple, cottonwood, box 
elder and green ash. Splendid results were obtained from these 
plantings. These trees are now being taken out, and a new era 
of planting is going on, trees being planted as follows: catalpa, 
walnut, elm, ash, hard maple and several conifers. He gave di- 
rections for planting of common locust, hardy catalpa, European 
~ larch, honey locust, mulberry, rock and white elm, coffee tree, 
arbor vitae, osage orange, red cedar, and of the other valuable 
trees he gave white pine, white spruce, jack pine, balsam fits 
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red fir, white fir, ponderosa pine, and for quick growth results, 
soft maple and cottonwood. 

We note also that with the early planting that Close Brothers, 
according to A. H. Lawrence,” planted in 1881 fifteen hundred 
acres of ground in trees. It will be remembered that Close 
Brothers were interested in an English colonization scheme at 
Le Mars and northwestern Iowa. 

A writer in the Iowa State Horticultural Society for 1880 lays 
stress on the value of the cottonwood for western Iowa, and gives 
the size of trees planted in 1860. 

M. E. Hardy,” one of the early members of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, said in a paper on “Forestry in Northwestern 


Iowa,” “The forestry of the future belongs to the school of the 
prophets,” and then he referred to the work of Close Brothers 


who planted large areas of trees. The care of these trees in many 
cases was neglected, because the land was largely in the hands 
of renters, but in many cases areas of from ten to twenty acres 
showed splendid results from plantings by Close Brothers with 
such trees as box elder, cottonwood and soft maple. H. C. Ray- 
mond” discussed prairie tree planting. 

Prof. J. L. Budd made a contribution on the subject “Horti- 


’°° He discusses the subject of ex- 


cultural Lessons in Europe. 
perimental forestry plantations in Europe and botanical gardens 
which he visited. He describes these. He gave a splendid ac- 
count. He discussed also the subject of forestry plantations in 
the forestry schools of Europe, the German forests and forestry 
in Russia. It will be recalled that Prof. J. L. Budd was dele- 
gated by the State Horticultural Society to obtain hardy plants, 
trees and shrubs from Europe, and for this purpose the society 
paid his expenses for his trip. During his travels in Europe he 
wrote on the horticultural conditions in that country. These 
articles were published in the Weekly Iowa State Register. They 
were very well written articles. Prof. Budd made a very strong 
impression on the horticulture of the state. He introduced many 
valuable plants that were largely propagated on the grounds at 
Ames, Prof. Budd becoming the professor of horticulture in 
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1877. When he began to strongly advocate the cultivation of 
these Russian varieties, a storm of protest came from many Iowa 
horticulturists stating that the plants were untried and therefore 
they should not be extensively disseminated. In this discussion 
men like C. L. Watrous, G. B. Brackett, and C. G. Patten took 
part. 

Sometimes this discussion was quite acrimonious, but it must 
be said in truth and candor that the time was not ripe to give a 
candid view of the situation. After the lapse of these many years 
it must be said truthfully that Prof. Budd performed a great 
service for the state of Iowa. While some of the trees he intro- 
duced did not prove to be what was expected, on the whole the 
plants were worthy of introduction, and he has left a very strong 
impression on the horticulture of the state, and many horticul- 
turists have taken this same view, and looking back, I am sure 
that many of the fine trees and shrubs that he introduced still 
find a place in the forestry and horticulture of Iowa. He intro- 
duced the Norway poplar which has been extensively used. Prof. 
Budd had a great personality. He was a ready writer and a con- 
vincing speaker, 

Dr. N. E. Hansen® made many introductions, and many of 
these plants are grown in the state. There are among them very 
valuable exotic plants. These are discussed in his papers on 
“Plant Introductions.” 

J. G. Chapman, in a paper on “Horticulture and Conserya- 
tion,” urges the importance of planting trees to stop erosion. 

Alonzo Abernethy, one of the pioneer settlers of northern 
Iowa, and at one time state superintendent of public instruction, 
in a paper on “Forest Trees I Have Grown—How I Did It,” 
before the State Horticultural Society in 1908, gave his experi- 
ences in growing of trees in Mitchell County, and his later ex- 
periences in Crawford County.” In the early days trees were 
always found along the streams, much more common in Mitchell 
County than in Crawford County where the family pioneered; 


but great changes have been brought about through the planting 
of forest trees. 


(Continued in January Number) 
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JOSEPH M. STREET’S LAST FIGHT WITH THE FUR 
TRADERS 


By Ipa M. Street 


“Acting at the source of life, instruments otherwise weak become 
mighty for good and evil, and men, lost elsewhere in the crowd, stand 
forth as agents of Destiny.”—Parkman’s Pioneers of New France. 

More than twenty-five years ago, when I wrote my first articles 
on my grandfather's work among the Indians of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, I should have liked to write another chapter on his last 
fight with the traders; but then I had neither the time nor the 
material; now I have both. Since that time the correspondence 
of other pioneers of Iowa and the Mississippi Valley has been 
added to the Iowa Historical, Memorial and Art Department, 
and I shall use a part of these together with more family letters 
for material for this article. 

In my previous articles I have several times referred to the 
friction between Joseph M. Street and the fur traders. The fre- 
quent mention of the American Fur Company might lead the 
chance reader to think that there was some deep-rooted antagon- 
ism between that particular company and my grandfather; or 
else that he was a very irascible gentleman who did not get on 
well with his colaborers in the Indian country. Neither of these 
is true. He was a genial southern gentleman who could tell a 
good story and enjoy one, and who made staunch friends among 
the army officers at the Fort. He had, however, a keen sense of 
justice. Nothing aroused his ire like the taking of what he con- 
sidered an unfair advantage of the under dog in any fight. 
Among his associates he was known as a courageous man. One of 
his friends once said of him, “Street is not afraid of anything 
‘in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth. ” His attempt to expose the Aaron Burr conspiracy 
in Kentucky, as my father tells it in the AnNats,' illustrates my 
grandfather’s fighting spirit. 

Joseph M. Street came to Wisconsin in the fall of 1827 thor- 
oughly imbued with the desire to better the condition of the 
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Indians and, as agent of the government, to protect and educate 
its wards. On the other hand the fur trader’s point of view was 
that of the commercial exploiter. While the intercourse between 
the agent and the fur trader, at first and on the surface, might 
be smooth and mutually tolerant, the divergence of their attitude 
towards the Indian would sooner or later cause friction. 

The traders, of course, were not all alike in disposition, nor 
all imbued with the spirit of exploitation. The very early French 
traders, the voyageurs, and courier de bois, were care-free adven- 
turers who fraternized with the Indians, exchanged firearms, 
bright colored clothing, and liquor—the products of civilization, 
for his furs—the products of the forest. Frederick J. Turner in 
“The Character and Influence of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin,” 
divides the two hundred years of the fur traffic from 1623 to 
1834 into three periods: French, 1634 to 1763; English, 1763 
to 1816; American, 1816 to 1834. From Champlain’s emissary, 


2 


Jean Nicolet, on through the time of such fur traders as Saint- 
Lusson, Joliet, and La Salle, the exploring expeditions of the 
French king were instigated and paid for by the profits of the 
fur trade of the Great Lakes. The Jesuits followed the traders 
and were sometimes called in by the Indians to mollify young 
Frenchmen who threatened or illtreated them. On the other 
hand, the Jesuits received the protection of the traders and their 
first missions were on the sites of trading posts, as Allouez and 
his mission at Green Bay. These wandering traders and their 
employees dwelt with the Indians, were adopted into many of 
the tribes, and married squaws. 

From the fall of Montreal the English succeeded to the profit- 
able fur trade of the St. Lawrence system and the interior. 
Under the English there were three general associations, called 
companies, controlling the traffic: the Hudson’s Bay Company on 
the north, which had largely English employees; the Northwest 
Company, under Forbisher and Simon MeTavish; and the Michi- 
limackinack Company, also a Montreal company formed of thirty 
trading firms. These last two employed Canadian and French 
boatmen and traders. Their managers were mostly Scotch High- 
landers and carried the spirit of Celtic chiefs at war into the 
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rivalry with the Hudson’s Bay Company. They despised its slow 
methods and its code of lawful dealing—“‘one price, no violence, 
and no rum for Indians.’ Constance L. Skinner in her Adven- 
tures of Oregon gives a vivid sketch of this warfare between the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon elements in the English companies. 

Meanwhile into this region, from New Orleans, came another 
incursion of fur traders. In 1764 a trading post was founded on 
the site of the present city of St. Louis by Laclede Liquest, and 
Pierre and Auguste Chouteau. It was, however, Pierre Chouteau, 
Jr., who was the manager of most of the companies formed in 
the Mississippi Valley to control the fur trade. In 1832 he was 
director of the American Fur Company at St. Louis. This was 
the company of which Astor was the chief owner. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century the American 
enters into the contest for the valuable furs which the Indian 
knew best how to procure. When President Jefferson sent out 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, he instructed them to form 
trading relations with the Indians. In 1808 the Missouri Fur 
Company was formed, which followed the new trail across the 
Rockies into the valley of the Columbia. William Clark of this 
expedition and Pierre Chouteau, Jr., with Manual Lisa, a Span- 
iard, were the principal partners. 

In the next year (1809) John Jacob Astor incorporated the 
American Fur Company in New York. The goal of Astor’s am- 
bition was the trade of the untouched forests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Slope as it was of all these fur companies 
after the Mississippi Valley began to settle. In 1810 Astor 
founded his Pacific Company and sent two expeditions to the 
Columbia, one by way of Cape Horn, the other overland by way 
of the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and the Missouri rivers. 

At first Astor had tried to get the Northwest Company to 
join him in the Columbia trade. He proposed that they should 
buy out the Michilimackinack Company in order to remove a 
rival from the Great Lakes. In 1811 he~bought out one half of 
the Mackinack Company and formed the Southwest Company, 
with the limitation, however, that he should not trade with Great 
Britain or her colonies. The founding and fall of Astoria, and 
the race of the Northwest Company for the Columbia trade are 
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exciting events in the early history of Oregon. After the War of 
1812 the Southwest Company failed, and Astor’s Company was 
reorganized as the American Fur Company. In 1818 the Mis- 
souri Company was merged with it and a branch under Chouteau 
established at St. Louis. Thus Astor’s company had a complete 
control of the Indian commerce of the Mississippi and the Great 
Lakes. This was fostered by a United States law to keep out 
foreign capital and traders. However the law was so interpreted 
as to admit British and French boatmen and interpreters. School- 
craft® says that Astor bought out all the Northwest’s posts and 
equipment and employed their smaller traders and clerks. From 
1816 to 1834, when John Jacob Astor retired from the American 
Fur Company, the control of the fur traffic by the American Fur 
Company was supreme. In 1834 the northern branch under 
Ramsey Crooks as president was organized, and the western 
branch under Pierre Chouteau, Jr., of St. Louis. In 1838 the 
name of the latter was changed to Pierre Chouteau, Jr., & Com- 
pany. 

The comprehension of this control over the Indian hunter de- 
pends upon the understanding of the credit system which the 
French had inaugurated, the English developed, and the Ameri- 
can trader, Astor, systematized. The French had shipped goods 
for the Indian trade from Montreal to Mackinack, then to lead- 
ing trading posts. The Indian returning from his winter hunting 
grounds to his village in the spring set his squaw to making maple 
sugar and planting garden.’ In the autumn they collected their 
wild rice and corn, and again the hunter was ready for his hunt- 
ing ground sometimes three hundred miles away. Then came the 
trader with his goods without which no family could subsist, 
much less collect any quantity of furs. Books were kept with 
each Indian’s account and they thus became dependent upon the 
early settlers of the trading posts. Under the English the control 
of the company over its traders was so lax that the individual 
trader often did business for himself, and sometimes a group of 
them formed a rival company, as the Mackinack Company. Un- 
der the American Pur Company there was no competition be- 
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tween the company and its traders. While some private traders 
cut into their trade, it was the general principle that certain 
regions and certain Indians were controlled by particular traders. 
This made the traffic systematic and uniform. “Yet the traders 
under this company did not become wealthy; the company ab- 
sorbed the profits. It required its factors to pay an advance of 
114% per cent on English goods, to pay the cost of importing 
and transporting to Mackinack, and on American goods of 15% 
per cent for transporting, and an advance profit of 3314 per 
cent. With the purchase of the Indian lands by the United States. 
and the payment of annuities, the Indians had some money of 
their own, and the traffic became less uniform and less _profit- 
able. It was in 1834, after the treaty that closed the Black Hawk 
War, and paved the way for the sale of all the Mississippi Valley 
lands, that Astor sold out his interest in the American Fur Com- 
pany to Pierre Chouteau, Jr. This ended the supreme control of 
the American Fur Company. Yet many evils of the credit system 
and the liquor habit among the Indians still remained. 

From the very start the French had considered liquor as neces- 
sary to the trade. The voyageur, and courier de bois drank with 
his Indian customer, and when the products of the hunt were 
brought into the post, presents of liquor were given out for the 
best packages of furs. The priests opposed the sale of liquor, 
but the French intendant at Quebec found it necessary to have 
liquor to keep the Indian trade from the Dutch at Albany. The 
English companies having their headquarters in Montreal con- 
tinued the French and Canadian boatmen and traders, and with 
them the*custom of selling and giving ardent spirits to the In- 
dians. The Hudson’s Bay Company tried to keep clear of this 
custom. They realized that the output of furs for the company 
would be better if the Indians were kept sober. When Astor took 
over the employees of the Northwest Company, he continued 
the selling and giving of liquor to the Indians. After the United 
States came into official relations with the Indians, they tried to 
control the sale of liquor to them, but it was a futile effort. 

Schoolcraft says that the manager for the American Fur Com- 
pany at Mackinack obtained permission from headquarters at 
Washington to take in openly a quantity of high wines each year. 
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He learned that one time 200 barrels of whisky and 200 barrels 
of high wine had been delivered at Mackinack to the American 
Fur Company by one boat. The Intercourse Act forbade the sell- 
ing or giving of liquor to Indians. But the company managers 
at the principal posts could sell it by the barrel to others—white 
or red men—whose interests he knew it to be to run it over into 
the Indian country in spite of the agents. This threw another 
class of duties onto the agents, who were required to search 
packages and judge if persons applying for licenses would keep 
the laws. “This mode of evading the Intercourse Act by pre- 
senting or selling liquor where the laws of Congress do not 
operate, the Indian country, and shifting onto the Indian the 
risk and responsibility of taking it inland is a new phase of the 
trade, and evinces the moral ingenuity of the American Fur 
Company or their servants.’” 

Although in 1794 Great Britain had nominally given up her 
forts in the interior of the United States, it was not till 1816 
that the American flag flew from the ramparts of Fort Crawford, 
a military post of about one hundred soldiers. Prairie du Chien, 
locally known as the Prairie, was about two miles from the fort. 
It was a French and Indian village of 500 people, with a con- 
siderable lead trade.. Many of the French families were from 
the lead mines at Galena. The principal traders at the Prairie 
were Hercules Dousman and Joseph Rolette, Sr., both employees 
of the American Fur Company, and after 1834, members of the 
reorganized company under Ramsey Crookes, president, and 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr., manager.® Their rival was an independent 
American trader, James Lockwood, who had been an*agent at 
one time of the American Fur Company. 

Hercules Dousman, son and grandson of Indian traders, was 
a typical one. He was born at Mackinack, son of Michael and 
Catherine Dousman, and sent to New Jersey to school. He 
acquired his business training in New York. In 1826 he was sent 
to Prairie du Chien as a confidential agent of the American Fur 
Company. Joseph Rolette, a half-breed, was afterwards his 
partner in the reorganized company. His territory was from the 
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Dubuque mines to above the Falls of St. Anthony, up the St. 
Peters, and on the lower Wisconsin and Rock rivers. Joseph 
Rolette, Jr., was interpreter for the Indian agency at Prairie du 
Chien. Hercules Dousman’s second wife was the widow of Ro- 
lette, Sr. The interpreters always and the traders often had 
Indian blood, either quarter or half-breed. If we are to believe 
H. H. Sibley, Hercules Dousman was a pattern of business in- 
tegrity and honor. He quotes Simon Cameron’s speech on the 
floor of the Senate, “A more truthful, energetic, fearless man I 
have never met than Hercules Dousman, and his talent, if possi- 
ble, exceeds his virtues.” This was after Simon Cameron had 
received material assistance from Dousman in distributing the 
funds of the half-breeds and traders for the commissioners of 
1838. The scandals attached to the distributing of this fund I 
have treated in my article on the Simon Cameron Commission." 
We must remember that these men were all sheep of one color, 
and two of them of one pasture. General Zachary Taylor, com- 
mandant at Fort Crawford, says in 1834, “Take the American 
Fur Company in the aggregate and they are the greatest set of 
scoundrels the world ever knew.” 

George Catlin, the famous painter of Indians, writing in 1835 
says, “Prairie du Chien is a large American Fur Company estab- 
lishment, but does less business than formerly because of the 
great mortality of the Indians and the destruction of game. 
There is a continual scene of wretchedness, drunkenness, and 
disease amongst the Indians, who come here to trade and receive 
their annuities.”* He saw Wabashaw’s band of Sioux there. 
“Their annuity fell far short of paying off their account which 
the traders take good care to have standing against them for 
goods furnished on a year’s credit. Whether they can pay off 
or not, they can always get whisky enough for a grand carouse.” 

It is perhaps true that Hercules Dousman, himself, with his 
mixed strain of French, Irish and English blood—with perhaps 
a dash of Indian—was of the higher class of fur traders, but he 
was a product of the French system of dealing with the Indians. 
The main principle of this trade was, give the Indian long credit, 
at least a year, buy his furs as cheaply as possible, and give him 
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plenty of whisky very cheap. Of course under such a system the 
Fur Company did not want the Indian educated nor self-sup- 
porting. Naturally the traders would oppose any effort to settle 
the red men on lands held in severality, or to make citizens of 
them, That was exactly the plan that Mr. Street favored. Martha 
Edwards in her thesis on mission schools among the Indians 
says: “The sectarian influence in the education of the Indians 
—both Roman Catholic and Protestant—was to keep them in 
tribes or bands and to educate them not to be citizens but to 
obey. The Quaker policy was to give them lands in severality 
and to teach them farming and arts that will help them to be- 


ne ° 29 
come citizens among the whites.’ 


This last in general was Mr. 
Street’s plan. 

“Cass, secretary of war under Jackson, was not sanguine as 
to the results of the civilization experiment. He was quite will- 
ing to see it tried under the most favorable possible circum- 


The Jackson administration was in favor of the re- 


stances.” 
moval of the Indians beyond the Mississippi and the Missouri to 
get them away from conflict with white settlers. Jackson was 
also in favor of generous provisions in removal treaties for the 
industrial education of the Indians. This seems to indicate that 
he wanted to fit them for settlement among the whites, since he 
wanted them trained as farmers, blacksmiths, and artisans. 
“This provision for blacksmiths and farmers created offices whick 
were to be filled by government appointment” but on the other 
hand “it created a fixed fund which nominally remained at the 
disposal of the tribe as a whole.” The government appointed 
the officers and teachers, and the tribe paid them. “Here was a 
chance for the trader to interfere and defeat the original intent 
of the provision and keep his control over the Indian hunter. If 
the trader had government inflence, he could have teachers ap- 
pointed who would not have the real, practical education of the 
Indian at heart. On the other hand he could influence the leaders 
of the tribe against a settled life and in favor of a nomadic 
one.”'' In other words he could keep them barbarians through 
the chiefs, whom he could ply with whisky. 
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Catlin says in speaking of Keokuk, who after the Black Hawk 
War was the principal chief of the Sauks, “These Indians have 
sold so much of their land, that they have the luxuries of life 
to a considerable degree—They are already drawing a cash an- 
nuity of $27,000 for 30 years, which is increased by this sale 
to $37,000." Remember this was paid to the chiefs for the 
tribe, not divided among the members or families of the tribe. 
Keokuk usually kept one half the sum, and gave the remainder 
to the other head men. One reason the Jesuits had worked so 
well with the fur traders under the French regime was that their 
system of religious and secular training was based on the unity 
of the tribe—the absolute obedience of the individual members 
of the tribe to the chief, or head. 

Miss Edwards says, “After 1819 a specified sum was set apart 
for agricultural and industrial purposes.” The experiment was 
tried first in the Northwest after the treaty of 1821. The ap- 
pointment of teachers was in the hands of the governor of Michi- 
gan, who was Lewis Cass at that time, but Schoolcraft was his 
advisor as agent for the Chippewas—a man who had the good of 
the Indians very much at heart. He also carried out the plan of 
having the annuities distributed to the heads of families and not 
to the chiefs alone. This last plan Joseph M. Street was never 
able to carry out, though he believed in it. 

Martha Edwards says that between 1820 and 1832 two changes 
took place: first, there was an increase in the annual appropria- 
tion; and second, political and sectarian elements had entered 
into the considerations which determined its distribution. “In 
fact there was community of interest between religious and polit- 
ical organizations during a period of economic and religious 
development, and at a time when political leadership was in great 
measure dependent upon personal favor and good will.’ 

In carrying out this educational project after the treaty of 
1832, it was unfortunate that the Winnebago tribe was chosen 
for the experiment. “It was not a great tribe and was disunited, 
restless, and disturbed. Its lands lay in Wisconsin where fron- 
tier settlements were pressing hard. For at least a century the 
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tribe had been without missionaries or religious traditions.” 
The conflict came in 1833 when Father Mazzuchelli applied to 
Governor Porter at Detroit for Catholic control of the Winne- 
bago school. He was too late, however, as David Lowry, a 
protestant, was already at Prairie du Chien. The interpreter, 
Joseph Rolette, Jr., told the Indians that Lowry had come to 
make their children his slaves, and even after the school with 
great difficulty was built the Indian children could not be had 
to fill it. “The Winnebago experiment proved that sectarian 
forces tended to focus about a government school. * * * * The 
Winnebago School was unique in one particular, it was the first 
governmental school established for the Indians with no sectarian 
influence or control. Although Lowry was a minister of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, he held that a minister of the 
gospel should not take an active part in politics and he had no 
party allegiance.””” 

Mr. Street chose him from Cumberland College, Princeton, 
Kentucky, where he had been a teacher, because he had a prac- 
tical knowledge of farming. He had partly supported himself 
by cultivating ten acres of land belonging to the college, and had 
built his own house with $50 allowed by the college for that 
purpose.’° 

Colonel Zachary Taylor, commandant at Fort Crawford, in a 
letter to General William Clark, superintendent of Indian affairs 
at St. Louis, gives it as his opinion that individuals concerned 
with the American Fur Company were endeavoring to have 
Lowry put out of office to make room for a foreigner, an Italian 
Catholic priest, Mazzuchelli."’ The population of the lead mines 
were French and Catholics, and many Prairie du Chien families 
were from the lead district. 

In April, 1833, and again in the winter of 1833-34, Mr. Street 
had been called to Washington to answer charges against Major 
Stephen Watts Kearney '* and himself. Street’s experience in 
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defending the rights of the Indians began with the Brunet vs. 
Street-Kearney affair. Dr. George Lyman in his “Life of Judge 
Marsh’”* of Prairie du Chien, gives the following very concise 
account of the case: 

“By 1828 the lumber interests of Wisconsin were coming to 
the fore in spite of laws to the contrary concerning trespassing 
on Indian lands. The whites were accustomed to help themselves 
to valuable timber. Often in the dead of night they would steal 
into the Indian country and cut down the trees. 

“Once under cover of darkness Jean Brunet, the tavern keeper, 
managed somewhat surreptitiously to reach an island below the 
mouth of the Wisconsin and help himself to some walnut timber. 
But before he could haul it away, Street, then Indian agent and 
Marsh’s superior, heard of what was going on and with a mili- 
tary escort followed him with the purpose of arresting him and 
confiscating the lumber. Before his arrival Brunet made _ his 
escape minus the timber he had cut. Street seized the timber 
and Major Stephen Watts Kearney, then commander at Fort 
Crawford, had it hauled into the fort and commenced to use it 
in the construction of the new Fort Crawford. At the time this 
occurred Marsh was at Fort Winnebago on another lumber mis- 
sion. During his absence a writ of replevin was issued and served 
by the sheriff. Major Kearney resisted the same and retained 
the lumber until the pleasure of the government could be ascer- 
tained concerning it. At the same time he directed the sheriff to 
let it alone. 

“When Marsh returned from the Portage, Brunet appeared 
before him and complained against the commander. Judge Marsh 
immediately issued a warrant against Major Kearney and the 
latter was arrested and held to bail in the sum of four hundred 
dollars with surety to appear at the next court to answer for 
resisting the civil authority. This action caused considerable 
commotion at Prairie du Chien, but did not endear the Judge 
either to the military or to his superior in office in the agency.” 

It is interesting to note in this particular that Brunet sued 
Street and Kearney for damages and in due time won his case 
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in the court of Judge James Doty, formerly of Prairie du Chien, 
who held that he was “not satisfied that it was the intention of 
the government to guarantee any country of the Indians or pro- 
tect it from infringements.” Eventually Congress passed a bill 
to relieve Street and Kearney, but the amount was only sufficient 
to pay judgment and costs. Both defendants were compelled to 
pay their attorney’s fees out of their own means.” 

In other words, when Agent Street and Major Kearney, com- 
mandant at Fort Crawford, attempted to protect the Indians 
from men who would steal their timber, they were exceeding 
their duties as government officers, for it was not the business 
of the government to protect the Indians from white thieves. Is 
it any wonder that the Indians who have lived longest near the 
whites are thieves? 

In my article, “A Chapter of Indian History,” I have given 
William B. Street’s account of the delays in establishing the 
Winnebago school. Also I have quoted freely from Joseph M. 
Street’s letters to the Indian Office in the War Department. The 
originals of these letters can be seen in the Street Letterbook in 
the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa. What I 
have to add now are references to other letters corroborating 
those already given, and explanations of motives and forces at 
work against Mr. Street’s plans for the Winnebagoes as shown 
by family letters that have recently come to my notice. 

In the establishment of the school at Yellow River the years 
1833 and 1834 were crucial ones. These were the years that the 
school should have been pushed. A great deal of the delay came 
from the War Department, as has been indicated and as will be 
shown further as we go on. Yet with a man of Mr. Street’s de- 
termination and persistence, these could have been grappled with 
more vigorously than they were but for a domestic handicap. 
We must here digress to tell something of his private life. 

He had the Kentuckian’s proverbially large family. He and 
his wife had fourteen children, of whom eleven lived to grow up. 
One daughter died in infancy, another at fifteen, and one son at 
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eighteen. His wife was a frail little woman who never weighed 
over ninety pounds in her life. I can imagine how the uncer- 
tainty and vicissitudes of a frontier life wore upon her nervous 
temperament. She was not built for such a life. Both she and 
her husband, although they lived in the wilderness, were desirous 
that their children should have the education that would fit them 
for their “station in life.” This education had begun for the 
older boys before they left Shawneetown. A crude and boyish 
letter from Joseph H. D- Street, the second son, to his mother 
tells that he and Thomas, eldest son, had just arrived at Cum- 
berland College, Princeton, Kentucky. This is dated January 17, 
1827, and addressed to Shawneetown. In June, 1827, Joseph M. 
Street visited the college, and in September, 1827, he was ap- 
pointed Indian agent at Prairie du Chien. He returned to the 
Ohio Valley the winter of 1927-28, and in the spring of 1828 
took his family to the Indian country. There are no letters indi- 
eating where the boys were that winter. During the winter of 
1828-29 the whole family seem to have been at the Prairie. 

November 27, 1829, Thomas writes to his father from Cum- 
berland College. He names the studies he is taking, and says 
that he hopes to complete the course in surveying during the 
following summer. “When I left home I expected to remain at 
college one year, which having done I should be glad to return.” 
None of the other sons seem to be with him; he speaks of writing 
to Thornton. This was a school where the boys helped in the 
building and maintenance, for he writes, “We are very crowded, 
there being 102 students—but we are now engaged in building 
small log houses which will accommodate six boys each. The corn 
is to be gathered, and the wheat sown.” He mentions David 
Lowry, who was one of the professors, and his father’s corre- 
spondence with him.” 

October 27, 1830, Joseph H. D. Street writes to his sister 
Mary from Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, where he and 
Thornton, third son, are at school. Thomas had been visiting 
them for two weeks. He had been visiting relatives in Hender- 
son and was on his way home to Prairie du Chien. Evidently he 
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had been stopping on his way from Cumberland College. Thorn- 
ton was sick while he was there.” 

October, 1831, Joseph H. D. Street writes from Jacksonville 
to his father saying that Thornton had been so depressed that 
their uncle had been distressed about him and that Joseph gave 
up his work at college for a week and devoted himself to cheer- 
ing him up till he was able to go back to his studying.” January 
17, 1832, Thornton writes his father from Henderson, where he 
is under the care of his uncle, Dr. Alexander Posey, that he is 
much better and will go back to college in the spring if his father 
thinks best. April 2, 1832, Mr. Stuyvesant of Illinois College 
writes Mr. Street advising that Thornton do not return to college 
in the fall, as his “constitution is too feeble for him to do college 
work.” January 1, 1833, he died at Prairie du Chien, aged 
eighteen years and some months. 

The letters of Joseph H. D. Street show that the winter of 
1832-33 he was at Illinois College and his sister Mary at a 
girls’ school in Jacksonville. The winter of 1833-34, both Mary 
and Lucy appear to have been at school in Jacksonville and 
Joseph at Illinois College.” 

These attempts to educate his children must have been a heavy 
drain upon Mr. Street’s salary, which in his earlier years in the 
agency was $1500. He says in a letter to Thomas November 6, 
1833, from Jacksonville, “This is the last trip I can consent to 
take for my children. I shall after this sit down at the Prairie 
and endeavor to square off with the government and give my 
children what education I can there, and not attempt to send off 
another to school, but they must try to make a living by farming 
or business.” In this letter he speaks of his salary of $2100.25. 

In addition to the handicap of a large family to educate was 
the drawback of his wife’s health. From 1832 to 1836 seems to 
have been a period of continuous ill health with Mrs. Street. 
She was extremely fond of her children, indeed was foolishly 
indulgent toward them, Several references in these family letters 
show that she rarely punished them and that when they were 
small they were a turbulent lot, only held in check by their 
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father’s firm hand. Her affections are so intense that any sep- 
aration from her family affects her physical health as well as her 
mind. The ill health and death of her son Thornton seems to 
have had a very depressing result. In a letter from Joseph H. 
D. dated at Jacksonville October 5, 1833, he writes, ‘Mother 
has been quite sick and very low-spirited. She has taken up the 
idea that she will not live until father comes. It is entirely owing 
to the state of her mind. Mother is out at Uncle Will’s now. He 
took her out with the small children the other day. Decidedly 
mother cannot remain here this winter without father; this spring 
and fall furnish abundant proof of that. You know how the 
children behave when he is away, and mother lets every little 
thing prey upon her mind, and looks upon the dark side of almost 
everything. Father’s trip into the Indian country has had a good 
deal of effect upon her mind.”’”* 

Another letter of November 2 tells that his father had just 
arrived from the Indian country on his way to Washington, and 
wished to take his wife with him. The doctor says it is the best 
thing for her, but she will not consent. They have had all they 
can possibly do to persuade her to go on to Kentucky. She does, 
however, go to Henderson, Kentucky, and the four smaller chil- 
dren with her; the two middle boys, William and Alex., stay in 
the country at the farm of their Uncle William Posey. Joseph 
remains at Illinois College and the two older girls at school in 
Jacksonville. A later letter from Mr. Street at Mr. Beverly’s 
near Henderson, Kentucky, says, “She is lower than I had any 
idea of till I saw her. She is a mere skeleton; I never saw any 
one so emaciated but your Uncle Alex. when he lay so long sick 
at Westwood Place.’”’ 

Thomas in a letter November 11, 1833, from Prairie du Chien 
suggests that his father get a workman to come up in the spring 
and finish off his house “in the woods” (near the Yellow River 
school) and thinks life there would be better for his mother’s 
health than “cooped up” at the Prairie. January 16, 1834, he 
writes again to his father that he has had the Yellow River house 
finished and will have the land fenced and ready for cultivation 
by the time he comes in the spring. He tells in this letter of 
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charges RE his father that he thinks have been sent on to 
Washington by Dousman and Rolette, but he does not know what 
they are. It was in May that Wabashaw and his band of Sioux 
went to Dousman and asked him to write a paper to the Presi- 
dent requesting that they be transferred to Mr. Street's agency. 
Dousman refused to do this saying that a new agent was to be 
sent soon.” 

Adverse conditions seem to surround Agent Street this year of 
1834—the struggle to educate his children, the ill health and 
death of his son Thornton the year before, the subsequent effect 
on his wife’s health, and also the uncertainties and hardships of 
all these tended to take him 
away from his pet project, the Yellow River School. On top of 
this came the opposition of the traders. Just at the close of the 
session of Congress of 1833-34 action was taken making a com- 


their life in the Indian country 


plete reorganization of the Indian agencies in Wisconsin Terri- 
tory. The instigators of this we can only guess at. Mr. Street 
refers to this act of Congress as rapidly run through on the last 
two days of the session. The agency at Rock Island was trans- 
ferred to and called the Green Bay agency, and the agent dis- 
continued. The Sacs and Foxes and their country was annexed 
to and made a part of the Prairie du Chien agency and General 
Street, the agent at Prairie du Chien, ordered to reside at Rock 
Island. In June and July of 1834 Mr. Street is in Washington 
as shown by his letters to Lewis Cass, secretary of war, July 8, 
and to Elbert Herring, Indian commissioner, June 4, 1834. 


Washington City, June 4, 1834. 
Elbert Herring, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Their |Winnebagoes] removal is certain beyond all human control as 
to the ultimate fact of their removal west, the time is under the influence 
of measures in the power of the Department.—The cession on Rock 
River was resisted by white men till yielded by the Indians—and then 
the agents of the American Fur Company denominated it a cheat and 
aided by interested whites elsewhere are attempting to visit home upon 
my head as the active, efficient agent in procuring the cession of the 
Rock River country the whole of their vengeance. Unable to affect me 
in any way where we are alike known, their Savage vengeance has pur- 
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sued me into your office—and had they the power not only denunciation 
but proscription and banishment would be inflicted on me. 
Jos. M. Srreer.29 


Washington City, July 8, 1834. 
To Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War. 

*** * * Nothing is wanting to effect a rapid removal to the west of 
the Mississippi but the commencement of the school on the west and the 
farm, with an assurance of the intention of the United States to estab- 
lish peace between the Sacs and Foxes, and the Sioux. * * * * * 

; Jos. M. Srrerer.*° 


The following paper was enclosed with the preceding letter: 
“General Cass having expressed a disposition in the arrange- 
ment of Indian agencies under the law of Congress organizing 
the Indian Department to consult my convenience as far as the 
public interest will permit, I respectfully submit the following: 
Transfer the Rock Island agency to Green Bay—attach the Sacs 
and Foxes, all the Winnebagoes and Wabashaws band of the 
Sioux to the agency at Prairie du Chien. The agent at Prairie 
du Chien directed to spend his time at Prairie du Chien and 
Rock Island.” 

This plan of Mr. Street made Prairie du Chien the main agency, 
If the Sacs and Foxes should be removed to the Des Moines they 
would form a subagency. Nevertheless, Secretary Cass made 
Prairie du Chien afterward a subagency with Boyd as agent of 
Winnebagoes, and removed the Sacs and Foxes to the Des Moines 
River with Street as agent. This, however, is running ahead of 
our story. 

Further on in this same paper, Mr. Street says, “The placing 
of these Indians (Sioux and Winnebagoes) under one agent sub- 
jects them to hear the same pacific statements constantly urged 
by the same person and brings them under a similar course of 
management and will induce gradually a change of sentiment 

towards each other, that must ultimately end in lasting pacifica- 
tion cemented by intermarriage.’ 

He adds as a footnote to this paper, “The above is a memo. 
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containing what I intended to submit to you personally. Your 
wish not to give me an audience today prevented my entering 
upon it. I enclose it for an impartial examination.” He cannot 
afford the time spent in Washington; the expense of a prolonged 
stay, and his wife’s still feeble health demands his return. 

That summer of 1834 he was obliged to stay in Rock Island 
and the supervision of the building of the Yellow River School 
was delegated to Colonel Taylor, who had not the time nor the 
inclination to give attention to it. 

September 6, 1834, Colonel Taylor gives his opinion as to the 
location of a permanent agent at Prairie du Chien. This Mr. 
Street probably enclosed to the War Department. At any rate 
late in the fall of 1834 he is ordered back to Prairie du Chien, 
but too late to do any building. 


Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, 
September 6, 1834. 
Gen. Joseph M. Street. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
yesterday asking my opinion as to the necessity of a permanent Indian 
agent being located at this place. In reply to which I beg leave to state 
that I consider the location of an agent here at this moment, and for a 
number of years to come, of more importance than at any other point 
on the Mississippi—for the following reasons: 

Ist. The Indian title to the country on both sides of the river from 
this down, has been extinguished, and it is rapidly filling up with white 
settlers, which will form a barrier against all the tribes located to the 
Southwest. The Sacs and Foxes being the only Indians who now visit 
the Mississippi between this and St. Louis, and they are rapidly falling 
back to the west, and must very soon be wholly located on the Des 
Moines River, and even should it be necessary for them to visit an 
agent residing on the Mississippi, they had better do so at this place 
than at Rock Island, as in the latter case they will now be under the 
necessity of passing through the white settlements to do so, which has 
on most occasions the effect of producing difficulty. The same objection 
does not exist here; their country is very near to the point, besides, 
they have been in the habit, particularly the Foxes, of visiting here fre- 
quently for many years for the purpose of trading, ete. On the con- 
trary, on the north, northwest, and northeast, the Indians inhabit and 
own the country approximating to within a few miles of this place, and 
will, in all probability, continue to do so, for many years to come; as 
the face of the country is uneven, scarce of timber and occasionally 
interspersed with swamps, the soil not being adapted to agricultural 
pursuits, in fact offering few, or no inducements for our citizens” to 
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possess themselves of it, until the fertile country to the south and 
southwest of it is fully peopled. 

2nd. The Winnebagoes occupy the whole of the country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and Wisconsin, commencing immediately in rear 
of the settlements of Prairie du Chien, extending as far north as Black 
River seventy or eighty miles up the Mississippi, and above the Portage 
on the Wisconsin; and the country west of the former, commencing 
nearly opposite the Prairie, extending forty miles on the river, and 
running back west to the Red Cedar seventy or eighty miles. The whole 
of the tribe now reside on the north bank of the Wisconsin, and on the 
east bank of the Mississippi rivers, between this and Fort Winnebago, 
on the first, and the mouth of Black River on the latter. They are in 
the habit of passing almost daily from their villages on one river to 
the other, which they must do by this place, and as a matter of course, 
keeps up a constant intercourse between them and their agent, when 
residing here, which must be the case for some years to come. 

3rd. Immediately above the Winnebagoes on the west side of the 
Mississippi commences the country of the Sioux, extending west to the 
Rocky Mountains, and north to the Crow Wing River of the Mississippi 
—the most numerous tribe of Indians within the limits of our country, 
a portion of which tribe has recently been put under the charge of this 
agency, in consequence of their near proximity to Fort Crawford, and 
who have for many years made this the point of holding intercourse 
with the whites, and the favorable impression that may be made upon 
this part of the nation by a resident agent here, would have, no doubt, 
a salutary influence upon the portion of the nation beyond them. 

Ath. Most of the country lying to the east of the Mississippi, includ- 
ing its sources, and between it and Lake Superior, from Black River 
of the Mississippi, and from the Wisconsin, a short distance above 
Winnebago, is inhabited by the Chippeways, one band of which now re- 
sides on the Chippeway River, a tributary of the Mississippi, and are 
so far removed from Mackinack, where their agent resides, that ap- 
parently he has but little influence or control over them; they have 
constantly, not only carried on a predatory war against the band of 
the Sioux turned over to this agency, but have within two or three 
years committed outrages on our citizens traveling between this and 
Fort Snelling, a repetition of which should not pass without notice.— 
I would under present circumstances, recommend that this band of 
Chippeways be placed under the agent at this place, and if they could 
be induced to visit him, that he would soon induce them to continue at 
peace with their neighbors, the Sioux, as well as prevent them from 
interfering with our citizens for the future. 

Prairie du Chien has been and still is, the great thoroughfare for the 
Winnebagoes, the lower band of the Sioux, and occasionally for the 
Foxes. It therefore appears to me that a resident agent could do more 
good here than at any other place on the upper Mississippi. By re- 
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ferring to the map of the country in question, I think it will be found 
that the hasty views I have taken of this subject will be found worthy 


of consideration. 
With respect and esteem, 
Yr. Mt. Ob. Serv’t, 
(Signed) Z. Taylor, Col., U. S. Army.*° 

In the Street Letterbook the original of this is in Mr. Street's 
handwriting, but the signature is undoubtedly that of Zachary 
Taylor. This does not mean that Colonel Taylor did not heartily 
believe in the reasons given. The two men were warm friends 
from the time Colonel Taylor came to Fort Crawford, and the 
families were intimate. Although he did not wholly agree with 
Mr. Street on the question of educating the Indians, he did see 
the importance of making the agency under the walls of Fort 
Crawford the principal agency for Wisconsin and the upper 
Mississippi below Fort Snelling. With a map of Iowa and Wis- 
consin before one the argument is clear. After the Black Hawk 
War the Sacs and Foxes had ceded a strip of fifty miles wide 
on the west of the Mississippi from the Missouri line on the 
south to the Neutral Tract on the north. This threw the Sacs 
toward the central part of the present state of Iowa. In 1836 
they sold the village of Keokuk, which they had reserved in the 
treaty of 1832, and in 1837 a narrow strip west of the Black 
Hawk Purchase. To reach Rock Island they had to cross this 
cession, which was being rapidly settled, but they could reach 
Prairie du Chien by going north from their own country to that 
of the Foxes on the Iowa and Cedar rivers and then along the 
Neutral Strip to the Mississippi opposite Prairie du Chien. By 
this route they did not leave Indian territory and were not 
tempted to molest the whites. 

The country north of the Wisconsin River on the east of the 
Mississippi was, as this paper states, broken, a poorly wooded 
country, not so well fitted for farming as the open, rich prairies 
of central Iowa. If there was to be a permanent reservation for 
Indians kept anywhere in the upper Mississippi Valley, Mr. 
Street felt that the country of the Winnebagoes in western Wis- 
consin and that of the Neutral Strip in northern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota was the most suitable, and least likely to be de- 
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manded by the whites for farming. That was the place to put his 
school to be of most benefit to the Indians and most permanent. 
For this last reason he held out for stone buildings. 

President Jackson’s policy was the ultimate removal of the 
Indians west of the Missouri River, but he did not object to the 
retention of a part of them on the broken land of the upper 
Mississippi. One thing is noticeable in the removal treaties, he 
gave liberal allowances for blacksmith shops and model farms. 
To that extent he agrees with Mr. Street. 

For the purposes of his school Mr. Street would have been 
glad to have other Indians besides the Winnebagoes in his agency. 
Wabashaw’s band of the Sioux had already asked to be trans- 
ferred to him. In the Street Letterbook there are accounts of 
two councils held by Agent Street with Wabashaw and his head 
men and reported by Antoine Le Claire, interpreter. In this 
Wabashaw says that they are nearer Prairie du Chien than to 
St. Peters, and they had seen that General Street made a good 
father to the Winnebagoes; therefore they wished to be added 
to his agency. They wanted to be taught to plow and raise corn 
like the white man, but the man promised them did not teach 
them. They wanted a Canadian Frenchman for their teacher as 
he could understand them better. Mr. Street remarked to the 
white men present that he supposed the traders had impressed 
this on their minds to get the whole matter into their own hands, 
as Rolette was a Canadian. His first wife was a relative of 
Wabashaw’s. 

Wabashaw thought that General Street had promised to pre- 
sent their complaint of the stealing of pine timber from their 
lands on the Chippeway River. But Mr. Street said that they 
had misunderstood him. They were in Major Taliaferro’s agency 
and he could not present their plea. They must get some one 
else to write the paper. The Sioux interpreter here explained 
that what Mr. Street said was correct, and that at the time they 
went to Mr. Dousman and asked him to draw a paper to that 
purpose, but he declined and persuaded them not to do it, as he 
expected another agent would be sent in the place of the present. 
Mr. Street also told them that he was about to build a school on 
the west of the Mississippi for the Winnebagoes, and that he 
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did not want the Sioux to molest them. He understood that they 
had threatened to kill the Winnebagoes if they moved west of 
the Mississippi. Wabashaw assured him that these threats were 
made by drunken Indians and that the Sioux would not carry 
them out. 

Whether the order late in the fall of 1834 for Mr. Street to 
return to Prairie du Chien was the result of the letter of Sep- 
tember 6 by Colonel Taylor, or was due to the influence of 
Richard M. Johnson, later vice president, as William Street 
thought, it was a happy return. His wife’s health was much im- 
_proved, his family were all near him, and he was near the school. 
Yet this happy state of things lasted only to March of 1835. 
The 26th his oldest daughter, Mary, is married to Lieutenant 
George Wilson, stationed at Fort Crawford, and that same month 
he was ordered back to Rock Island before he could receive and 
install the stock and hands that he had ordered from Sangamon 
County, Illinois. The school and farm were again put in Colonel 
Taylor’s hands. Misfortunes did not come singly. Just at that 
time Mrs. Street suffered a relapse. General Street thinks it 
began late in the winter.** 

In July, 1835, he is in St. Louis on his way to Henderson, 
Kentucky, to place his wife under the care of her brother, Dr. 
Posey. In his letter to General Clark he says that one reason 
he cannot remain at Rock Island is because there are no suitable 
quarters for his family. In his letter of June 28, 1835, he says: 
“If I had been permitted to reside at Prairie du Chien where 
my married son and daughter live, I could have taken care of 
Mrs. Street, and suffered the surgeon at the Post to try his skill 
for her relief, but alone with her [he means in Rock Island] I 
could not think of taxing my friends with her in her present 
condition, 

“When assured that every necessary attention can be given 
by me to the Sacs and Foxes and yet make my principal resi- 
dence at Prairie du Chien—I hope the Commissioner will permit 
me to reside there—granting my actual expenses in traveling 
from one place to the other. If this cannot be conceded, I hope 
such repairs will be allowed as to enable me to keep house at 
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Rock Island. I presume that one hundred and fifty dollars would 
repair the roof and other parts of the old house of the agency 
as to enable me to live in them. Heretofore I have refrained 
from asking this believing that the site of the agency would be 
removed so soon that the expense would be useless—feeling also 
that I could reside at Prairie du Chien and transact the required 
business at Rock Island on occasion of the visits of the Indians 
to that place.’”** 

In the fall of 1835 the family are back in Prairie du Chien 
and November 18 the second son, Joseph H. D., is married at 
his father’s house there to Emily Burnett, younger sister of 
Judge Thomas P. Burnett. The family seem to have remained 
there until the river opened in the spring, probably because there 
were no quarters in Rock Island to accommodate them. Lieu- 
tenant Beach, stationed at Fort Armstrong, is ordered to turn 
over for their use the headquarters of the commandant in the 
spring of 1836. From this on for some time her daughter Lucy 
seems to be the one upon whom the mother depended most.” 

For two years Mr. Street had no official connection with the 
school at Yellow River, yet he did not lose sight of its interests, 
-as the account will show. Why, in his plan for Indian better- 
ment, since he was removed from direct touch with the Winne- 
bagoes, could he not have substituted the Sacs and Foxes for 
them? Martha Edwards says that the Winnebagoes were an 
unfortunate tribe for this experiment as they were restless and 
disturbed. But the Sacs and Foxes were a loose confederation, 
broken and discouraged by the Black Hawk War. If the quiet 
and conservative chief, Wapello, had been the leader of the two 
tribes the result might have been different, but the brilliant and 
greedy Keokuk would have nothing to do with schools. “Bad, 
very bad” he said with contempt.” 

In General James C. Parrott’s “Reminiscences,’ Keokuk is 
described as follows: “‘politic, a brilliant man, a born orator, but 
a coward; wily, drunken, dissipated, using policy in all that he 
did. ‘Squaw chief’ his people called him. He never lacked for 
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money, as the government annuities allowed him were divided 
into two equal parts, one for his people, one for himself.””** 

June 3, 1836, General Street at Rock Island writes to his son, 
Thomas, at Prairie du Chien: “The Indians [Sacs and Foxes] 
have been here for several weeks and part of the time from 450 
to 500 men. No drinking but one day, and then they confined 
them to their lodges and suffered no disturbance. These are a 
greatly superior Indian to the Winnebagoes—in dress, appear- 
ance, and sobriety. Some of the latter have just left here; they 
are poor, miserable, and ragged, and while here constantly drunk. 
I told them to be off. Today I see their lodges are down.””* 

In spite of their superiority Agent Street was not in favor of 
putting the school in the Sac and Fox country, chiefly because 
he knew they would soon be pushed west of the Missouri River 
by the white settlers, their country being much more coveted by 
the whites than the more broken country to the north. Then, too, 
his heart was in Wisconsin. With his usual sympathy with the 
under dog he felt that the Winnebagoes needed it most, and had 
had the poorest chance to improve. If Wapello or Poweshiek 
had been head of the confederation, it might have been different; 
but William said that his father never had the confidence in 
Keokuk that he had in the Fox chiefs, he was too wily. 

The irony of the situation just at this time is that although 
Mr. Street is nominally agent of the Winnebagoes as he is of the 
Sacs and Foxes, he is stationed at Rock Island, and the subagent 
Boyd is at Prairie du Chien in direct contact with the Winne- 
bagoes. The building and starting of the school, however, is put 
in the hands of an army officer, not in the hands of Mr. Boyd. 
January 24, 1835, Elbert Herring, commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, asks the inspector of Indian schools to report particularly 
about the Winnebago school.” December 29, 1835, E. A. Brush 
reports to Lewis Cass, secretary of war, on the Winnebago school 
and gives the adverse opinion of Hercules Dousman and others 
interested in keeping the Winnebagoes from removing to the 
Neutral territory. February 26, 1836, Henry Gratiot, subagent 
of the Indians at Rock River, in a letter to Cass enlarges on the 
expense of removing them to the west of the Mississippi, and 
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the lack of agricultural preparation in the Neutral territory. 
March 1, 1836, Cass sends these reports to Martin Van Buren: 


I transmit also an extract from a report of Mr. Brush, who was se- 
lected last year to visit the Indians between the Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan in order to explain and remove certain difficulties which had 
occurred in our intercourse with the Indians of that region. Mr. Brush 
executed his duties in a very satisfactory manner and his report is an 
able and interesting one. 

In 1832 after the termination of the campaign against the Sauk and 
Fox Indians and a portion of the Winnebagoes, treaties of cession were 
entered into with these tribes. These latter Indians ceded all their 
rights to the country described in the resolution of the Senate, and 
besides securing to them certain annuities and other stipulations there 
was granted to them a country west of the Mississippi for their resi- 
dence and to which they were to remove on or before the first day of 
June, 1833. The tract assigned by this treaty for the residence of the 
Winnebagoes had been ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
Prairie du Chien of July 15, 1830. This treaty was entered into by 
various Indian tribes, who granted to the United States a large extent 
of country west of the Mississippi for the purpose of being “assigned 
and allotted under the direction of the president of the United States 
to the tribes now living thereon, or to such other tribes as the president 
may locate thereon for hunting or other purposes.” 

The tract granted to the Winnebagoes for their residence by the 
treaty of 1832 had formerly belonged to some of the bands of the Sioux 
tribe, parties to the treaty of Prairie du Chien, and made part of the 
cession then obtained. It is not so extensive or desirable as the land 
which was ceded by the Winnebagoes, and independently of this cir- 
cumstance, there was another which rendered these Indians indisposed 
to remove to it. Recent events upon the frontier had created unpleasant 
feelings among some of these tribes, and the Winnebagoes were prob- 
ably under some apprehensions, if they placed themselves so near the 
Sauks and Foxes, without some previous arrangement that hostilities 
with them might ensue. Measures were taken soon after the ratification 
of the treaty with the Winnebagoes for their removal from the ceded 
lands. That step was deemed essential to the tranquility of that part 
of the country, which had been recently disturbed by war, and repre- 
sentations were received at the department, urging the subject upon 
the immediate attention of the government. After some delay, nearly 
all of them quitted the ceded country. Only a small portion, however, 
removed to their land west of the Mississippi. Most of them went north 
of the Ouisconsin to their old possessions, which they have never ceded 
to the United States. Subsequently they have gradually returned, until 
agreeably to the estimate of Mr. Gratiot, their numbers now amount 
to about 2500. I have always understood that their country north of 
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the Ouisconsin is a sterile, barren region, almost destitute of game, and 
very unfavorable to any of the products raised by the Indians. I do 
not believe that the whole body of the Winnebagoes can subsist com- 
fortably upon it, at any rate, with their habits of indolence and im- 
providence. [Mr. Street, as his letters show, tried his utmost to have 
‘the most of the tribe move west of the Mississippi. President Jackson’s 
policy also was for removal.] 

It is very desirable, therefore, that they should be speedily removed 
to the country west of the Mississippi; and under all the circumstances 
of the case, it appears to me that the arrangement proposed by Mr. 
Gratiot for that purpose is the proper one. This tribe has yielded valu- 
able and extensive possessions to the United States. They are now 
dispersed, poor, and miserable. We might, no doubt, expel them by 
force, though as a mere matter of pecuniary calculation, that measure 
would be an inexpedient one. But it involves much higher considera- 
tions. 

It will be perceived by the accompanying report of Mr. Brush that 
the Sioux have sometimes objected to the transfer of the Winnebagoes, 
because it was expected that the cession made by the treaty of Prairie 
du Chien would remain as neutral ground between them and the Sauks 
and Foxes, and not to be assigned to any tribe. No such provision 
exists in the treaty, and I have no doubt that the Sioux are under a 
misapprehension on this subject. From the intimate and friendly rela- 
tions which exist between them and the Winnebagoes, I feel confident 
that if the arrangement proposed by Mr. Gratiot is authorized, a 
Winnebago deputation sent among the Sioux, with a small amount of 
presents as a token of good will, would soon remove all the difficulty, 

Very etc. 
Lewis Cass.4° 


General Cass says nothing about the school which General 
Street wished to use as an inducement to get the Winnebagoes 
to cross the Mississippi. The time has come, however, when the 
Indians must be moved farther west. Shall they be kept there 
temporarily till the settlers demand their land and then moved 
farther west, as the Sacs and Foxes were on the Des Moines? 
Or shall the school be put on a permanent basis and the Winne- 
bagoes civilized enough to become citizens? This last was Agent 
Strect’s dream, and that in ten or fifteen years with a good school 
they might be ready for at least partial citizenship. 

In 1836 Henry Dodge was appointed governor of the newly 
organized Wisconsin Territory. June 22, 1836, Elbert Herring 
wrote to him concerning the Winnebagoes of Fort Winnebago 
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and those at Prairie du Chien, that they were in his jurisdiction 
as superintendent of the Indians of Wisconsin. Their agent was 
General Jos. M. Street, “who was now stationed at Rock Island 
in immediate supervision of the Sacs and Foxes and the Sioux 
of Wabashaw’s band, and the Winnebagoes intrusted to Colonel 
Taylor at Prairie du Chien. If Dodge thinks best he can station 
Street at Prairie du Chien.”** Governor Dodge makes an exami- 
nation of the school and in February, 1837, makes a favorable 
report. In consequence of this Street is ordered back to the 
Prairie in the early spring of 1837. 

Governor Dodge upholds Lowry and recommends an inter- 
preter who is in sympathy with the plan in place of Joseph 
Rollette, Jr. He also recommends that the unexpended balance 
“not required by the school and farm be used to buy provisions 
for the starving tribe around Fort Winnebago. Later Lowry 
was appointed agent for the Winnebagoes in place of the dissi- 
pated subagent Boyd.*” Dodge also writes a letter to Mr. Street 
to the same effect.” 

By this summer Jackson and Cass were both out of office. Let 
us pause to consider Mr. Street’s relation to both of them. When 
Andrew Jackson was riding the judicial circuit of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Mr. Street was a young attorney in Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. He evidently at that time formed a good opinion of the 
young man’s character, and Jackson was a man of strong convic- 
tions. When Secretary of War Cass asked for Mr. Street’s re- 
moval because he was a Whig, Jackson replied, “I know General 
Street is a Whig, but he is an honest man and as long as I am 
president he shall be Indian agent.” He kept his word, Mr. 
Street never was without an agency, but the secretary of war 
kept him moving. Why was General Cass so antagonistic? Wil- 
liam B. Street says that from the time Mr. Cass came into Jack- 
son’s cabinet he tried to annoy his father. In the early summer 
of 1834 when he was in Washington trying to get an audience 
with Cass concerning the transfer of the agency, he writes to 
Subagent Thomas P. Burnett, “Cass is slippery.” In a letter of 
August 26, 1833, to his uncle Montford Stokes he wrote: “Some 
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late events go strongly to corroborate your opinion of the potency 
of Cass. In that case I shall act to more effect through my 
friends by corresponding. C. is extremely cautious and timid in 
politics, and I shall have more correctness on my side in his 
view by letting him feel who are my particular friends. His 
first coolness towards me grew out of the warm confidential 
friendship between the late Major Thomas Biddle and myself. 
An extremely severe criticism upon some of C.’s Indian treaties, 
followed by some very severe personal remarks in the newspapers 
against him, was saddled upon me, and one of ‘his creatures’ 
asked me in his name if I was the author. I replied that I was 
not but had seen the paper in manuscript and knew the author, 
but was not authorized to give his name. I assured him that an 
application to the printer by C. would obtain the name as I had 
been assured by the writer. He made the application and Major 
Biddle was given up. He wrote an apologetic explanatory letter 
to Major B. and assured him he never would again be an Indian 
Commissioner. But I have never been forgiven, as many of the 
views on the subjects relating to Indians and the treaties were 
nearly in the same words of letters of mine to the department.” 
He goes on to tell of the constant opposition of the American 
Fur trader at Prairie du Chien (Dousman). He had learned 
that he and his trader are doing all that they can to get him 
removed. “I learn through a friend they are endeavoring through 
Kinzie to work upon Cass in such a way as to get me removed 
if possible.” 

In the Street Letterbook are the Biddle letters.*” In the letter 
of June 27, 1828, Major Biddle says that the commissioners ap- 
pointed under the last act of Congress to treat with the Winne- 
bagoes are Colonel P. Menard and Governor Cass. He had 
asked Menard to have Street appointed as secretary to the com- 
missioners, This was the summer before Mr. Street was ap- 
pointed agent to the Winnebagoes. 

In a letter of November 7, 1828, Major Biddle says, “The 
proceedings of Governor Cass in relation to the Winnebagoes 
last summer was in strict keeping with the character I entertain 
of him. Your Illinois member, Mr. Duncan [of Congress] told 
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me that Governor Cass upon leaving Washington City last spring 
left a letter for the secretary of war requesting that Mr. Mc- 
Kenney might not be appointed commissioner, that he considered 
him unfit and unworthy. This is the man to whom he holds the 
most friendly front, and whose panegyric he asks to shelter him- 
self from well-founded accusations. If I did not know I was 
writing to a gentleman of firmness and prudence, I should not 
freely express my opinion. Governor Cass belongs to your de- 
partment and has the will and perhaps the opportunity of doing 
injury.” 

I have not at present any means of knowing what these criti- 
cisms in the newspaper of the Winnebago treaty of 1828 were. 
Perhaps the Cass letters in the possession of the Michigan His- 
torical Society would throw some light on the matter. Did the 
American Fur Company have any influence upon General Cass’s 
mind and intention towards Mr. Street? Cass seems to have 
been most active in 1834, that is the year that Astor sold out 
and Ramsey Crooks became president of the northern branch, 
with Dousman one of the chief western partners.“ 

In 1837, however, both Cass and Jackson are out of office.” 
Martin Van Buren, Jackson’s friend and successor, was presi- 
dent. He-seems always to have been friendly towards Mr. Street. 
Yet 1837 is too late to do what might have been done in 18384. 
With his usual optimism Mr. Street returns to the Prairie to do 
the best he can. 

In spite of his general desire to make the best of all circum- 
stances, he does enter a protest against the frequent moves he 
has been compelled to make. In a letter from Rock Island to his 
son Thomas at the Prairie, on March 2, 1837, he says, “I shall 
hold myself in readiness to get on the first boat, as I have my 
orders to go up some time since. These movements are peculiarily 
heavy to me, the expenses are considerable, and I am prevented 
from doing anything on a farm and compelled to depend entirely 
on my salary—and also to leave many little useful things that I 
perceive won’t sell for anything in your country, here I think 
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47Among the Street letters there is plenty of evidence that in 1834 and 1835 
both Dousman and Cass are very active in trying to annoy and remove Agent 
Street. I have not time to go into that here, as I wish to go on to the last of 
his life. Letters on pages 44, 45, 46, 50, and 52 of the Street Letterbook show 
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what I can’t bring will sell pretty well.” Then he gives a de- 
tailed statement of the pigs, cows and chickens he has to dispose 
of and the probable prices he can get in each place.** 

During the winter of 1836-37 Captain Jowitt, who was com- 
manding Fort Crawford in Colonel Taylor’s absence, made req- 
uisition for hands and oxen for the Yellow River farm, but they 
did not arrive until after Mr. Street came up from Rock Island 
late in the spring. Since the Indians had not yet sent children 
enough to require the whole of the school fund, Mr. Street 
changed the entrance regulations and in January, 1838, when he 
reports to the commissioner of Indian affairs, Mr. Lowry assures 
him that he can get pupils to any amount he may inform the 
grown up Indians may be taken. 

In August he is obliged to return to Fort Armstrong for a 
council with the Sacs and Foxes who wish to sell another strip 
of land to the government west of the Black Hawk Purchase. 
This will take them still farther from Rock Island and make 
necessary a separate agency on the Des Moines River. Will Mr. 
Street be their agent? Or can he return to the Prairie? Mr. 
Boyd is still subagent there. 

September 1, 1837, he writes to Thomas from Rock Island. 
He is waiting for the rest of the Sac chiefs to come who are to 
go on to Washington with him to make the treaty selling their 
land. He hopes that Dr. Moore and Mr. Boyd “will be ready 
to join me here with the Winnebagoes, for I greatly desire the 
Doctor’s company on this trip.”"” Later on while returning from 
this trip, he writes to his wife from Wheeling, “To Thomas you 
can say, I could do nothing with or for the Winnebagoes. The 
word among the clerks in the Indian Office just before I left 
was ‘last night the Winnebagoes, their agent, and the whole 
of the men along with them were drunk, and two Indians badly 
stabbed.’ I tried to have some talk with Boyd, but he was gener- 
ally too high for me to do anything with. Doct. M. seemed too 
like he liquored high, Since I left Wash. I see the Win. made a 
treaty selling all their country east of Miss. and 20 miles on the 
Miss. west, and all to go west of the Miss.”°° 
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These two treaties block Mr. Street’s work for the Winne- 
bagoes, and make it very probable that he will be sent to the 
Des Moines River. Domestic affairs are paving the way for fu- 
ture trouble, but Mr. Street does not see this. In the letter of 
September 1 to which I have just referred, he gives detailed 
instructions to ‘Thomas exactly what to do to make his mother 
comfortable. He evidently feels uneasy about her. He says, 
“The situation of your dear mother is peculiar to her, separated 
from Lucy with whom she has so long lived, and from myself at 
the same time, and I hope you will try to comfort and oblige her 
all in your power.” It seems from this letter also that her daugh- 
ter Mary Wilson is with her at this time, but no one in their 
opinion seems to take the place of Lucy. 

August 21, 1837, Lucy Frances Street is married at her 
father’s house in Prairie du Chien to Lieutenant John Beach. \ 
Up to this point I have corroborated the family history I have 
given by quotations from contemporary letters or papers. In 
order to make clear certain conditions in the last years of Mr. 
Street’s life, I shall now venture to give purely family tradition. 
When I was a young girl, old Aunt Patsey, Grandmother’s body 
servant back in Virginia and the nurse of all her children, said 
to me, “Chile, your poah Aunt Lucy never should have married 
Major Beach, he wrecked her life; she ought to a married Major 
Hitchcock.’ When I questioned Father about the matter, he con- 
firmed Aunt Patsey’s verdict. He said that when his sister Lucy 
came back from school at Jacksonville, both men courted her for 
nearly two years. Grandfather would naturally have preferred 
his friend, Hitchcock, who agreed with him in his Indian policies 
and was a congenial friend in many things. But John Beach 
was more suave and ingratiating in manner, younger and more 
of a lady’s man than Hitchcock, and seems to have won Aunt 
Lucy’s heart. Hitchcock was quiet and thoughtful, a man to be 
relied upon; Beach was talkative, versatile, and unstable in char- 
acter as his subsequent history shows. The winter after their 
marriage Beach was stationed in New York as a recruiting officer; 
after he retired from the service in 1838 he made his home at the 
agency on the Des Moines until his father-in-law’s death. Aunt 
Lucy died in 1845 at the Raccoon Agency of quick consumption, 
after several years of almost continual ill health. 
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It may seem inconsequential to drag in this bit of family his- 
tory to a discussion of Indian affairs, but I believe that often a 
man’s private trials explain his public actions. While it was a 
great pleasure to both Grandfather and Grandmother to have 
Aunt Lucy with them, she was a favorite daughter, I strongly 
suspect his son-in-law was not always congenial to Grand father. 

Mr. Street’s family remained in Prairie du Chien from the 
spring of 1837 to the spring of 1839, but he is busy making 
preparations to move to the Des Moines, and doing what can be 
done for the Winnebagoes. March 4, 1838, George Davenport 
writes from Washington to him that the Sac and Fox treaty has 
been ratified and that Harris, commissioner of Indian affairs, 
will soon send him formal instructions. The provision for black- 
smith shops and a model farm is to be carried out on the Des 
Moines and the shops and agency buildings at Rock Island sold 
and the money spent on buildings at the new agency. “Capt. 
Hitchcock had given him [Harris] information of the situation 
of the Winnebagoes, letters have been sent to Mr. Boyd on the 
subject, and no doubt he will be removed. This was said to me 
in confidence by the Commissioner. The Winnebago and Chippe- 
way treaties have been objected to, but great exertions is making 
to get them ratified, and I believe they will be. 
removed, however, until the following year. 


2951 


Boyd is not 


It is very evident that Mr. Street has not been able to do much 
for the Yellow River School during the preceding year. He had 
lost his direct touch with the Indians, and Mr. Boyd’s influence 
with the head men seemed to have undermined his. No real work 
could be done on the model farm because of the late arrival of 
the hands and tools. Was Mr, Lowry the very best man he could 
have had for the head of the school? Miss Edwards speaks 
highly of him, and when he was employed Mr. Street thought 
he had every qualification for the position. But was he as strong 
aman as such a difficult position called for? 

William, who was in the Indian school under Mr. Lowry, had 
told his father that Mr. Lowry was double-faced, and Mr. Street 
had reprimanded him severely.” But in later life A, W. agreed 
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with his brother’s estimate, though he was younger and had not 
been in the school. 

In a letter written October 28, 1839, from the Prairie by 
Thomas and quoted in full in my article on the Simon Cameron 
Commission,” he says of Mr. Lowry, “I am compelled to judge 
harshly. I had supposed he would make an independent, active, 
and energetic subagent. Activity he does not lack, but he is too 
subservient to the A. F. Co. He has, in my opinion, scarcely any 
opinion of his own, but runs to Dousman for his. When Boilvin 
came on, he took him by the hand, had him to assist him, sent him 
on expresses for Indians in the country, and gave him conse- 
quence and countenance, though there was no earthly reason for 
it, and he knew well Boilvin’s character and actions. Other per- 
sons of far less exceptional character might have been found who 
would have answered as well or better. Had Boilvin been a 
stranger it would have been different. But Mr. Lowry said that 
the company and Broadhead still countenanced Boilvin, and he 
thought it was to his interest to do so. He was too shortsighted 
to see that there would be a blowup in the end, that rogues would 
quarrel. It is disagreeable to thus animadivert severely on Mr. 
Lowry, but I am certain there is reason for it, and he has not 
gained much credit among the lookers-on by his course. I have 
heard much of his lack of firmness. I am still friendly to Mr. 
Lowry, nor has any difference occurred between us. I have occa- 
sionally spoken of some of his acts to himself in a disapproving 
manner. He endeavored to explain and the matter passed.” With 
such a reed blown by the wind at the head of the school, and Mr. 
Street away from the Prairie a great deal of the time, could it 
prosper?” 

The last thing Agent Street did for the Winnebagoes was to 
expose this fraud of the Commission of 1838 to E. A. Hitchcock, 
head disbursing officer at St. Louis at the time, who refused pay- 
ment until the matter could be brought to the notice of T. Hart- 
ley Crawford.” He had a new commission appointed for the 
next year, yet not all the wrongs were rectified as Thomas 
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Street’s letter shows. Also letters from Ramsey peers concern- 
ing the second award show that the American Boe a 
managed to get nearly as good a “haul” the pocond time. . 

During the summer of 1838 Mr. Street is planning and baits 
ing the model farm and agency on the Des Moines. Be is nets 
however, through with Mr. Dousman and the American Fur 
Company. After Major Hitchcock had, as chief disbursing officer 
at St. Louis, called the attention of the government to the frauds 
of the commission and got the promise of a new commission, 
Hercules Dousman wrote an article for the Missouri Republican 
of July 6, 1839, in which he roundly abused General Street. 
Among the Street papers is a very rough draft of an article for 
the Missouri Republican in reply to Dousman. Among other 
accusations is this, “That last summer Dousman purchased flour 
and 12 or 13 beeves, during the sitting of the commission, which 
had been delivered to the Indians by the government, and after- 
wards were sold by D. at a high rate.” 

In 1904 my uncle, A. W., wrote me from St. Louis that he had 
recently examined the files of the Missouri Republican (now the 
Missouri Republic) for 1838 and 1839. I quote from the letter: 


The first reference to the Commission was on May 31, 1839. This is 
an editorial evidently suggested by Pub. Doc. 229, H. R. last congress. 
The editorial calls attention to the matter, lest it may not reach the 
people, the editor having seen no reference to it in the public prints. 

The editorial quotes a letter from General Joseph M. Street to Major 
E. A. Hitchcock entire, and also one from Hitchcock to T. Hartley 
Crawford, commissioner of Indian affairs. It states that the pub. doe. 
is the correspondence of the department relating to the commission for 
adjudicating the claims of the Winnebago half-breeds authorized to 
be paid to them under treaty stipulations, also claims by traders and 
others on these half-breeds. That this correspondence was printed in 
response to a motion by Mr. Everett of the House of Representatives. 
From the editorial the information appears to have been derived solely 
from this correspondence, and the editor in this and in subsequent edi- 
torials assumes the sole responsibility. In Father's letter he handles 
Dousman et al without gloves. States that believing there was a con- 
spiracy between Dousman and others and the commissioners to defraud 
the Indians and half-breeds, he refuses to pay the payment, to them, 
but turned it over to the quartermaster, Lieutenant McKissock, at Fort 
Crawford. He gives the information upon which he reached his conclu- 
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sions. He mentions Boyd, subagent, Levi N. Marsh, T. P. Street, and 
others. He does not say that he has it from Boyd in person, but does 
in Marsh’s case. This letter was evidently not intended for publication 
but to put Hitchcock in possession of the facts. 

I presume Dousman saw the letter in Pub. Doc. 229 and smarting 
under the publicity given to it by the Missouri Republican or perhaps 
having first seen it in the paper, and smarting under Father’s state- 
ments that he had been the advisor and even a sharer in the profits 
made by the purchase of claims, he attacks Father in scurrilous and 
abusive language, charging him with falsehood, malicious motives, 
denying any complicity with the commissioners, or that he had actually 
bought any claims. He fortifies his assertions by statements from Boyd, 
and Marsh, and an affidavit from “Joe Brisbois.” Boyd was subagent 
and father had given him possession of the agency house at Prairie 
du Chien. He had married Sister Mary Jane’s (Thomas’ wife) sister 
Patty, and was at one time friendly with Father. He may not have 
been openly hostile until this time. Marsh had also been friendly. Per- 
haps as Father was going away, they may have thought the good will 
of Dousman more valuable. Joe Brisbois was a French Canadian— 
interpreter—without character, a tool of Dousman’s. 

I should have noted that in this same issue, July 4, 1839, was an 
editorial referring to this communication from Dousman. It is very 
courteous to D., commends him for confining himself to his own de- 
fense. For Dousman stated that Cameron and Broadhead were able to 
take care of themselves. But he quietly gives him this thrust: ‘There 
is however one point on which we think that Mr. Dousman has not re- 
flected—nothing is gained by the use of harsh and intemperate terms, 
they only detract from the merits of the defense, whilst they add noth- 
ing to the force of justification.” July 16, 1839, there is a short notice 


that a new commission is appointed, commending the action of the 


department and denouncing Cameron. 

I have an impression that I have seen a copy of a communication 
from Father that appeared in the Missouri Republican, but I was not 
able to find any in this file. 


In the winter of 1838-39 Mr. Street is back in Prairie du 
Chien with his family. His son J. H. D. and his son-in-law 
George Wilson are in the Wisconsin legislature at Madison, and 
his son William is a clerk there.’ In one letter to William he 
speaks of not feeling well and of finding it difficult to write. In 
a letter of A. W. to me written twenty years ago, he speaks of a 
slight attack that his father had before they left Prairie du Chien 
very similar to the two strokes of apoplexy he had down on the 
Des Moines. He had failed in his plans for the Winnebagoes 
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and had no bright prospects for doing much for the Sacs and 
Foxes. To a man of his sanguine temperament to give up hope 
would be practically to die. Nor was an agency for the Sacs 
and Foxes all smooth sailing. 

He has the ever present American Fur Company with him. 
Complaint has been made that Mr. Phelps, their agent, has kept 
the Indians in the New Purchase by keeping his store there. 
General Street reports to General Clark a council held at Rock 
Island, October 19: “In justice to Mr. Phelps I feel bound to 
report all that subsequently came to my knowledge. The Indians 
declared their intention to remove to the heart of their country 
on the Des Moines; that Black Hawk was collecting the discon- 
tented under him who were opposed to removal, and would re- 
main and hunt on the ceded land on the Miss., and that insub- 
ordination was thus encouraged by Mr. Phelps and other whites 
not named; that Mr. Phelps lived on the Mississippi near the 
Iowa reserve and desired to prevent the removal of the Indians. 

“Mr. Phelps denies the charge and he has sent to the War 
Department a paper extensively signed by Indians, and his own 
affidavit to exculpate him, and on mentioning the subject to Black 
Hawk he denied that Mr. Phelps had done anything to reinstate 
him in power. 

“In making these communications it is due from me as the 
agent of the government to remark that more is generally gath- 
ered from a strict scrutiny of the conduct of Indians, than from 
their decalarations, and especially from ex parte statements and 
disclaimers which should be received with great caution, unless 
made in the presence of the agent or commanding officer with the 
official interpreter. For it is lamentably true that large bodies of 
Indians will assent to almost any statement read to them by a 
trader, the bearing of which is not particularly explained to 
them.”** He does not say that Mr. Phelps is liable to the charge, 
but incidentally he is the cause of keeping the Indians on the 
Mississippi, and necessity compels them to hunt for food on the 
ceded lands. “Also they are hanging in numbers about Mr. 
Phelps’ house, taking credits and hunting and bringing in fur 
skins and exchanging them for merchandise. Whether the open 
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declaration is made seems to me to be unimportant, when the 
conduct of Mr. Phelps goes on to produce the evil complained 
of.” Black Hawk asked for leave to remain and hunt on the 
Mississippi, but it was refused and explained that this was to 
prevent such scenes as he was witness to in 1832. 

After Mr. Street had in the summers of 1838 and 1839 located 
the farm and agency on the Des Moines River, the American Fur 
Company placed their trading post opposite. I can hardly be- 
lieve that Mr. Street chose to locate close to Mr. Phelps. 

In September, 1834, a month before the usual time of paying 
the annuity, Keokuk and some of the chiefs went to St. Louis and 
received the payment for the whole tribe, Major J. B. Bruat 
acting as paymaster. Captain Hitchcock in writing to Agent 
Street speaks of this as instigated by the American Fur Com- 
pany. In a letter to General Clark November 16, 1834, General 
Street says, that he preferred the payment to heads of families 
rather than to chiefs, and under that system this irregular pay- 
ment could have been avoided. 

In the Council held at Rock Island June, 1835, General Street 
held in his hand papers that had been sent to Washington from 
Indians complaining of the irregular way of paying annuities 
the year before. They were read and explained to the Indians 
and they were asked if they held their opinions and were signed 
by them.® Keokuk said that he was well known to the chiefs and 
braves present and would let them speak on the papers. The 
principal men of both the Sacs and Foxes spoke and called the 
papers lies. They got their proper share of the annuity and 
are satisfied. One calls Appanoose a fool, says he has collected 
all the discontented and gone off and made a separate village far 
from them all. He does not attend their councils. Metaaqua 
speaks for Powesheik who is dying. His name is said to be on 
that paper. “Who put it there? Wapello and Keokuk did well 
last year. We all love Wapello.” Now shock speaks, “These 
papers tell lies, they were not read true to us. White man some- 
times put sticks in Indians’ path for Indians to stumble over— 
those papers are sticks to catch Indians. Our Great Father sent 
you here as our friend. We didn’t like you at first. The Red- 
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head (General Clark) told our chief to try you—you were a 
good man and would be our friend, and we are now pleased to 
have you as our friend. If anything is wrong, we will tell it to 
you. Why will our Great Father listen to any one but your” 

; Keokuk was the chief of the two tribes recognized by the 
government, and no matter what Mr. Street’s private opinion 
may have been concerning the payment of the year before, he 
could not work with a divided tribe, he must have an authorized 
leader. He may not have had much direct influence over the 
politic Keokuk, but he did over the Fox chief, Wapello. 

When in 1838 Iowa was organized into a territory, Robert 
Lucas, first territorial governor, became superintendent of Indian 
affairs. He seems to have started out with the idea of reforming 
the administration of Indian affairs in the new territory, and 
especially were his efforts directed to the American Fur Com- 
pany. With the zeal of a novice he began “on his own hook.” 
Perhaps he would have acquired some wisdom if he had consulted 
with a seasoned fighter against the American Fur Company, 
Joseph M. Street. But he does not seem to have tried that tack. 
Although Agent Street was nearing his defeated end, the two 
men might have worked together to the advantage of both. The 
fall of 1838 was when Mr. Street and Major Hitchcock exposed 
the frauds of the Simon Cameron Commission. Perhaps Mr. 
Lucas, who was new to the western country, did not know of this 
or he may have given Hitchcock the entire credit of the ex- 
posure. Still he ought to have known that Mr. Street had some- 
thing to do with it, and with the Winnebago School on Yellow 
River. It would seem that a superintendent zealous for reforms 
would have been glad to co-operate with an agent whose previous 
record had been all towards reform. If Mr. Street had been him- 
self, he would no doubt have met Governor Lucas half way, and 
discussed the situation in Iowa as he had that in Wisconsin with 
Governor Henry Dodge. On the contrary Governor Lucas seems 
to have pinned his whole faith to a man named Goodell, of whom 
Mr. Street had a poor opinion. 

Governor Lucas in his letter on Indian Affairs in 1840 admits 
that he was sending Goodell among the Indians without consult- 
ing their agent, Mr, Street, Hardfish had complained of the 
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money chiefs and had gone off and formed a separate village. 
Mr. Street dictates a letter to Governor Lucas the day of his 
death, May 5, 1840, from which I quote as follows: 


Enclosed I send a letter to General Atkinson on the subject of the 
deputation to settle the difficulties with the Winnebagoes, which you 
will please forward. The Indians have just informed me in council 
today that they had agreed upon their deputation to go up to Prairie 
du Chien to meet the Winnebagoes and General Atkinson in council to 
settle their differences with that nation. They handed me the names of 
the deputation. The council was fully attended from all the villages. 
Deputation—Names of the chiefs—Keokuk’s village: Keokuk, principal 
chief, two chiefs and six principal braves. Wapello’s village: Wapello, 
principal chief, two chiefs and nine braves. Appanoose’s village: Appa- 
noose, principal chief, two chiefs and six braves. Poweshiek’s village: 
Poweshiek, principal chief, two chiefs and six braves, making thirty-nine 
in all, equally divided—Sacs and Foxes. I advised them to take fewer, 
but they said they have a mode of doing business among themselves and 
cannot meet the Winnebagoes in the right manner with less. They will 
leave on day after tomorrow and call on you at Burlington. I have at 
their special request concluded to send my son and the interpreter 
with them. A party of Indians passed here today on their way to 
Prairie du Chien (as the chief informed me). They only stopped a few 
minutes and talked with the other Indians. They made no call on me, 
or do I know their business, only from hearsay. They said to the In- 
dians here that you had sent Goodell to them to come to Burlington 
and go on to the Prairie to meet the Winnebagoes. I told them it was 
not the case. I had received letters from General Atkinson [“you had 
sent me” erased] and yourself, which I had communicated to them, and 
that was all you had sent on the subject. That you sent all your com- 
munications to the Indians through me, their agent; that the man who 
told them you had sent for them through him told them lies. I sent 
word to Hardfish, the Prophet, and others with him—when I heard they 
were going by—that I had something to say to them. I wished to tell 
them what you had said, but they did not come to see me. This man 
Goodell was evidently going among the Indians and telling them that 
you had sent messages to them through him and deceiving the Indians, 
trying to make them think that it came through you. I fear it will. I 
tell the Indians not to believe him, that you send what you have to say 
to them through me, and if you wished them to come on to you, you 
would send me word to tell them to come on.%t 


It is to be regretted that the letter from Lucas to which Mr. 


‘Street refers above is not now among the Street papers, at least 


to my knowledge. It would be enlightening to know what Gover- 
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nor Lucas had written to the agent that he had not written to 
the commissioner of Indian affairs as shown by a letter published 
a few years ago in the ANNats or Iowa. In Mr. Street’s then 
physical condition it would be comparatively easy for any one, 
say John Beach, or even Governor Lucas to play double with 
him. He was shut off from direct personal touch with Governor 
Lucas by the peculiar disabilities of his last illness. 

The following is from a letter from Thomas P. Street to Wil- 
liam Street, March 24, 1840, in Street Letterbook: 

“The conduct of Goodell and Labusier is a disgrace to the 
Department and if recognized by Governor Lucas, certainly a 
most shameful transaction. It is degrading to the Indians and 
an interference with the duties of the agent, which ought not by 
any means to be permitted, much less countenanced by the super- 
intendent. I hope Governor L. has nothing to do with it. I 
should dislike to entertain such an opinion of him as such a course 
would compel me to do. 

“IT would again represent the conduct of those men to the 
Governor and request him to remove them out of the country 
and represent the matter to the Department at Washington. I 
would say that it was useless to place an agent among the In- 
dians for the purpose of transacting their business with the 
government if two or three drunken discharged soldiers, men of 
no character or respectability, were allowed to go among the 
Indians, misrepresent the agent and endeavor to repudiate and 
destroy his influence. And this, too, under the sanction of the 
superintendent of Indian affairs and governor of a territory, 
whose high functions should at all times place him above the 
suspicion of using such tools as Goodell and Labusier. 

“I must still think that if the matter were strongly repre- 
sented to Lucas, he would immediately put a stop to such dis- 
graceful proceedings.” 

In the fall of 1839 after he had in the spring moved his family 
to the Des Moines River agency, he had a stroke of apoplexy. 
This produced partial paralysis of the right arm and aphasia 
amnesia. Later in the year, William in describing his father’s 
symptoms to his uncle, Dr. Alex. Posey, says, ‘Father's speech 
is wholly affected and although at times he pronounces many 
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words perfectly plain and distinct, probably the next time he 
tries to speak the same word he pronounces it very indistinctly 
and frequently so as not to be recognized. His memory is very 
differently affected. It is apparently only in part impaired. The 
many and varied scenes and transactions of a long life seem as 
vividly present to his mind now as at any time previous to his 
sickness and yet he cannot pronounce the name of a single indi- 
vidual of his acquaintance, but if we mention any circumstance 
about them, he recognizes them at once.” In writing to his 
brother-in-law, George Wilson, concerning his father, William 
says, “He is feeble and thin, but the worst trouble is his inability 
to express himself. Dr. Beaumont and Dr. Spaulding both 
thought that he might recover, though the recovery would be 
slow.” 

From this description it is evident that Agent Street would be 
much hampered in trying to talk with a comparative stranger 
like Lucas. He would have to depend somewhat upon others to 
interpret his ideas for him. The recovery might have been pos- 
sible, as the doctors seemed to imply, if he had had nothing to 
worry him. The attack had been brought on by worry and dis- 
appointment, and he was having new and greater worries all the 
time. 

Mr. Street from the first seems to have been despondent about 
his own case, a very unusual state of mind for him. William, a 
young man of twenty, acted as his clerk and bookkeeper, and the 
smooth-spoken, ingratiating John Beach acted as his outside 
spokesman; but the two men had different viewpoints on at least 
two matters of Indian policy. In 1834 Mr. Street had written 
very severely against specie payment of annuities; later he had 
to accept this form or a modification of it in good bank bills. 
John Beach had from the first that he came to the West as a 
lieutenant in the paymaster’s department been in favor of it. 
Mr. Street thought that it was more just to pay the heads of 
families, but the American Fur Company, Keokuk and the money 
chiefs, and John Beach thought it best to pay the chiefs and let 
them divide with the tribe. There may have been other minor 
points also upon which they differed. 


62Street Letterbook, in Hist., Memo. and Art Dept. of Iowa, 
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Mr. Street became so worried over his business that in mid- 
winter Thomas came down for two months to straighten out 
things. Among other annoying things was the Chapman charges. 
November 29, W. W. Chapman wrote to J. R. Poinsett, secretary 
of war, accusing Agent Street of favoring the American Fur 
Company in paying the accounts of the Indians at the annuity 
payments. He recommends the removal of “General Street, and 
the appointment of Dr. Gideon S. Bailey of Van Buren County, 
I. T., now a prominent member of the assembly. * * * Gov. 
Lucas will concur with me in the recommendation.” This letter 
had been sent to Governor Lucas by the commissioner of Indian 
affairs and by him forwarded to the agency. The refutation of 
these charges in detail was prepared under Thomas’ direction 
and accompanied by affidavits from Mr. Phelps, American Fur 
Company agent, and Josiah Smart, interpreter, to the effect that 
General Street had not favored the company; on the other hand 
Mr. Phelps seemed to think that at times he had been hard on 
the Fur Company. February 18, 1840, Governor Lucas writes 
to Agent Street, “Your letter of the 6th inst. in reply to the 
charges exhibited against you by Mr. Chapman received, with 
the statements of your son and Messers Phelps and Smart— 
which I consider a triumphant refutation of Mr. Chapman’s 
charges.” All the papers pertaining to this incident can be found 
in the Street Letterbook. 

After his father’s death Thomas seems a little uneasy over 
Mr. Beach’s ability to manage a difficult situation. He says in a 
letter of August 20, 1840, to William, “The large balance re- 
ported against Father by Auditor Lewis is a source of great 
uneasiness to me, Get Mr. Beach to assist you and look over all 
the papers—this subject calls for serious attention. I sincerely 
regret that misunderstanding should arise between Mr. Beach 
and the Governor, I know the sneaking and underhanded course 
Governor Lucas has always pursued towards Father, and will of 
course towards Mr. Beach, but Lucas is pretty strong and I 
would advise Beach to keep on the safe side, and not allow him- 
self to exhibit too much haste or impatience and give Lucas no 
clue, but pursue a temperate course—bearing constantly in mind 
the benefit of the Indians, and the interest of the government, I 
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would urge him to cultivate and improve a good understanding 
with the Indians and avoid harsh expressions or correspondence 
with Lucas.” 

Here Thomas is giving the advice that his father would have 
given had he been alive. He understood his father and his ideas 
on Indian policy better, perhaps, than any other member of the 
family. He is perhaps beginning to understand Mr. Beach better. 
It is interesting to note that after Thomas and his sister Lucy 
are both dead, Mr. Beach married Thomas’ widow and later they 
are divorced. 

While Thomas is with him and he is under Dr. Spaulding’s 
treatment, Mr. Street improves greatly, but later he fails again 
and Dr. Alex. Posey is sent for. In April J. H. D. Street comes 
from Cassville to assist in looking after his father’s affairs. The 
question of a successor comes up. The Secretary of War says 
he will appoint any one whom Mr. Street will designate. From 
the first John Beach had been talked of, but Mr. Street withheld 
his consent. He seemed to approve heartily of George Wilson, 
who emphatically refused, as did Thomas Street. William was 
too young. So J. H. D. and John Beach put in applications at 
Washington. The Secretary of War preferred Beach as he had 
known him before. General Street apparently grew reconciled 
to this arrangement although he never gave his hearty consent.” 

After Dr. Posey arrived Mr. Street improved so rapidly that 
on the morning of the Indian Council, May 5, 1840, he seemed 
almost himself again. His son A. W. has described the events 
preceding his father’s death."” Agent Street came back from the 
council apparently so much better that the family were not un- 
easy. As he sat in front of the fire in his own room eating the 
apple his little son had roasted for him, he must have reviewed 
the situation in the council that morning—the divided tribe of 
Indians, the almost triumphant Fur Company, the lack of sup- 
port from his superintendent, Governor Lucas—all these things 
portended a stiff fight. The thought of it brought the red blood 
to his head. He called for a glass of water. As he slowly sipped 
it, his surging blood cooled somewhat, yet the weakened brain 


63Street Letterbook, in Hist., Memo. and Art Dept. of Iowa. é 

64J,. H. D. says in a letter to his brother Thomas, “Father is becoming recon- 
ciled to the thought of Mr. Beach as his successor.” 

65See ANNALS oF Iowa, Third Series, Vol. VI, p. 375, 
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cell was ready to give way. He rose to put the glass on the 
mantel. This was the physical straw that broke him. He fell 
never to rise. 

Let us transpose what Shakespeare has said, 


The good that men do lives after them; 
The evil is interred with their bones. 


The mistakes of judgment that Mr. Street made are forgotten. 
The Indians have gone “West”; but here and there a few of 
them have been built into the polity of the white man’s society 
as citizens. They stand as sentinels to mark the plan that at 
least one man tried to follow, one who would have stemmed the _ 
tide of restless, self-absorbed white men here in the Mississippi 
Valley, and saved his red brother. He would have rescued the 
remnant of the Indian of the Great Lakes system, by making 
him ready to meet the white man as an equal in his own body 
politic. 


J. G. BERRYHILL’S ORATION 


The University Chapel yesterday afternoon was well filled 
with students and citizens. The occasion was the opening of the 
series of rhetoricals for the term, and the appearance of the 
first section of the seniors. Prof. Pinkham presided and opened 
the exercises by introducing Mr. J. G. Berryhill, who delivered 
a well prepared oration on “The Increase of Ignorance.” Al- 
though this gentleman is one of the youngest members of the 
class and has not had the experience in public speaking of some 
of the others, yet he ably handled his subject, forcibly impress- 
ing upon the minds of his audience the truth of his remarks, 
especially in regard to the strong hold that ignorance has attained 
in our land.—Daily Press, lowa City, lowa, October 19, 1872. 


(In the Newspaper Division of the Hintorieshs Memorial and 
Art Department of Iowa.) 
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GIARD AND DUBUQUE 


Since the publication in the April ANNats of the record under- 
lying the title of the Basil Giard claim in Clayton county, some 
interest appears to have been awakened as to whether Giard was 
an earlier “settler” than Julien Dubuque. It is of more im- 
portance, it seems to us, that these men actually resided in Iowa 
and, respectively, were earlier in establishing a means of liveli- 
hood in a basie calling, than that one or the other was the 
earlier “‘settler.” 

When we go into the question of the time and character of 
their first appearance on Iowa soil, we have the view of them 
being merely two of probably scores of Canadian-Frenchmen 
who had often, if not long, been within our borders in more or 
less permanent character of residence. 

Trappers, traders and voyageurs, who have adventures, seldom 
“settled” here or elsewhere. Like Dubuque and Giard, the type 
often established a species of domestic relation with Indian fe- 
males but seldom carried a home with them from place to place. 
We are aware of none who brought help-meets with them, nor of 
this type of visitors taking to their native lands their Indian 
consorts. The calling of the trapper and fur trader was transient 
in character. Dubuque and Giard both appear to have held the 
same course as trapper and trader in business and domestic life 
that their compatriots took. Dubuque soon addressed himself to 
the mineral resources in addition to the fur trade and Giard 
entered what, in our region, is a more basic calling, agriculture. 
They passed beyond the transient occupancy as trappers, traders 
and voyageurs. 

With the bare chronological comparison of the contact of these 
two men with Iowa soil, consideration may profitably be given to 
the respective conditions of occupancy and of their proof of right 
to title to Iowa lands. As the claim of one was confirmed and 
that of the other denied; as agriculture persisted and mining in 
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effect disappeared, interest in Giard’s place as our first farmer, 
like Dubuque’s as our first miner, is not diminished by one or the 
other having been first upon our soil. Both had prayed the 
Spanish authorities to grant them titles to their lands. Giard’s 
was allowed, subject to Indian rights, upon the ground of his 
“nyossession, inhabiting and cultivating from 1796 to 1808.”” His 
prayer was supported by evidence of earlier occupancy. This 
title was confirmed by the authorities of the United States. 

Dubuque based his prayer on a writing he had made in 1788, 
wherein he was allowed by the Indians to mine lead. His claim 
was supported by earlier residence. Spanish authority in 1796 
allowed Dubuque’s claim subject to rights of Todd, a_ trader. 
This writing was held by the United States authorities to have 
been in the nature of a lease, and not of a deed. 

Whether Giard or Dubuque was earlier in reaching Iowa was 
of no interest to any one until in recent times and is of no im- 
portance now. Both lost all they owned. Their rights were 
pursued by strangers for the benefit of their creditors. Any 
student, however superficial, of the time, the processes of busi- 
ness and of industry of Giard and Dubuque, will pause but 
briefly to determine which came first upon the land of which one 
became the first landlord and farmer, and the other the first 
lessee and miner in the state of Iowa. 

Had Giard’s name, like Dubuque’s, become attached to one of 
our most beautiful cities, peopled from earliest times with 
scholarly, energetic citizens not transient in residence nor aspira- 
tions, there would be little if any controversial interest over the 
point of time of their arrival. 

The Dubuque and Giard claims like the claims of scores of 
other Frenchmen in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida 
occupied the time of the commission set up by Congress to con- 
sider them for twenty-five years. Many cases reached the United 
States Supreme Court. The talent of lawyers of the first rank 
was employed, The laws of France and Spain as well as of the 
United States upon occupancy and other elements entering into 
rights to title are dealt with. The treaties, royal decrees and 
grants, the common law of England, all were involved. In these 
claimants’ cases the laws are set out and elucidated, Through 
this maze of matters one scarcely sees “settlers,” 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Micnaet F. Heaty was born in Lansing, Iowa, April 1, 1863, and 
died in Fort Dodge June 23, 1929. His parents were Michael and Cath- 
arine (Murphy) Healy. He attended public school in Lansing, Notre 
Dame University, Harvard University, and the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan. Being graduated from the latter in 1885 he at 
once began the practice of law at Fort Dodge. At this time he formed 
a friendship with John F. Duncombe, which influenced him profession- 
ally as well as politically. He soon attained a large practice and 
achieved a high standing in his profession. He gave much time to 
politics, but held no public offices, preferring only to aid his friends and 
to advocate those principles in which he believed. In 1888 when twenty- 
five years old he was temporary chairman of the Democratic State 
Convention in Des Moines. Since then he has been a favorite at the 
conventions of his party in Iowa as well as on the stump. He served 
his party as Tenth District member of the State Committee in 1896 and 
1897, being chairman of the Executive Committee during 1897. He fre- 
quently attended Democratic national conventions and especially in 
1924 won a notable ovation when he seconded the nomination of Alfred 
Smith. In the 1928 convention he was also accorded an ovation. Some 
twelve years before his death he became totally blind. This did not 
prevent him from continuing his law practice, nor from delivering pub- 
lic addresses. On the platform he had a fine presence, dignity, strength, 
courtesy, refinement, and a voice rich and beautiful. He had elegant 
diction, a marvelous memory, an acquaintance with the classics and a 
readiness in quotation, a keen sense of humor, an appreciation of the 
beautiful, and a good philosophy. These were some of the qualities that 
made him rank with the few real orators his state has produced. 


James Wurrcoms Exiis was born near Danville, Hendricks County, 
Indiana, November 25, 1848, and died in Maquoketa, Iowa, April 9, . 
1929. His parents were Jesse and Ailsea (Jeffers) Ellis who settled 
near Maquoketa in 1852. James W. was reared on his father’s farm, 
and attended public school until fourteen years old. He made several 
attempts to enlist in the Union Army during the Civil War, but was 
rejected because of his youth. However, in June, 1864, when less than 
sixteen years old, he got to the front long enough to witness the inten- 
sively fought campaigns at Culpepper and Petersburg, but was returned 
home. In May, 1866, he enlisted in Company H, Fifth United States 
Infantry, in which he served three years on the southwestern frontier. 
He then returned home and devoted himself to farming until 1889 when 
he began writing fire insurance. In 1907 he removed to Maquoketa, 
continuing his insurance, to which he added some real estate business. 
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A Democrat in politics, he was active in public matters. He was justice 
of the peace four years, and president of his school board twenty years. 
He was active in Grand Army circles and was commander of the De- 
partment of Iowa of the Union Veterans Union. In 1908 he was elected 
representative and was re-elected in 1910, serving in the Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth general assemblies: During his first term he succeeded 
in having an appropriation made for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Ansel Briggs, the first governor of the state of Iowa, 
at his former home at Andrew, Jackson County. Mr. Ellis then raised 
the necessary money and had the remains of Governor Briggs removed 
from Omaha, where his death occurred May 5, 1881, and re-interred at 
Andrew. The monument was unveiled September 22, 1909. Mr. Ellis 
was the author of a History of Jackson County in two volumes, as well 
as of many articles of a local historical nature. He was secretary- 
treasurer of the Maquoketa Pioneer and Old Settlers Society for twelve 
years, and in 1903 organized the Jackson County Historical Society of 
which he became secretary and curator. All his life he was a collector 
of prehistoric, Indian, pioneer, and military relics, until he had one of 
the best private collections in the state. 


Craries Josep Wownsor was born at Erie, Whiteside County, Illi- 
nois, July 19, 1862, and died in Tama, Iowa, June 6, 1929. His parents, 
F. J. M. and Julia Weaver Wonsor, brought him with them as they re- 
moved to Tama in 1865. He attended public school in Tama and when 
fourteen years old, left Tama High School to assist his father who was 
the owner of the Tama Herald, In 1881, when nineteen years old, 
Charles became owner and editor of the paper and so continued until 
January 1, 1925, when the Herald was merged with the Tama News as 
the News-Herald, after which he was the senior editor of the consoli- 
dated paper, remaining in active work until a few weeks before his 
death. He was an active Republican but desired no political position. 
He served his city as mayor, and was postmaster at Tama from March, 
1889, for seventeen years. He was master of a good style as a writer, 
was active in public service, and exercised a wholesome influence in his 
city and community during the half century of his activity. 


Witr1am 'T. Riasy was born at Red Oak Grove, Cedar County, Iowa, 
November 13, 184, and died in Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 11, 1929. 
Burial was in the National Cemetery at Vicksburg. His parents were 
W. A. and Lydia (Barr) Rigby. He attended common school and did 
farm work. He aided in enrolling Company B, Twenty-fourth Iowa 
Infantry, and was appointed its second lieutenant July 22, 1862. He 
was with his regiment in its campaigns and battles through Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, including the siege of Vicksburg. On August 
6, 1863, he was promoted to captain. 'The regiment having been trans- 
ferred to Virginia he participated in the famous Battle of Winchester 
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on September 19, 1864, where he did meritorious work in rallying his 
company and aiding in the victory. Mustered out July 17, 1865, at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, he returned home and that year entered Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, from which he was graduated in 1869. He then 
followed farming and stock raising near Stanwood, and took part in 
politics and public affairs. In 1895 the Vicksburg National Park Asso- 
ciation was organized with General Stephen D. Lee president, Colonel 
C. C. Flowerree treasurer, and Captain Rigby secretary. Its purpose 
was to secure the authority of Congress for the establishment of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park. When the bill became a law Captain 
Rigby was appointed a member of the commission having the enterprise 
in charge, and became the resident commissioner. Much of the credit 
for the creation of the great memorial is due to him. 


Frank Frmay Frercuer was born in Oskaloosa, Iowa, November 
23, 1855, and died in Saint Luke’s Hospital, New York City, November 
28, 1928. Interment was in Arlington National Cemetery. His parents 
were James Duncan and Mary Powers Fletcher. He attended public 
school in Oskaloosa, including Gospel Ridge School, afterward known as 
Grant School. He entered the United States Naval Academy at Ann- 
apolis in 1870 from which he was graduated in 1875, He was commis- 
sioned ensign in 1876 and was afterward promoted through the various 
grades to the rank of rear admiral in 1911. He was commander, at 
separate times, of the following vessels: the torpedo boat Cushing, the 
gunboats Kanawha and Eagle, the cruiser Raleigh, and the battleship 
Vermont. In 1913 he commanded the Third Division of the Atlantic 
Fleet, then the Second Division, and later the First Division. He com- 
manded the naval force on the west coast of Mexico from February, 
1913, to April, 1914, and on April 21, 1914, seized and occupied Vera 
Cruz. He was made commander of the Atlantic Fleet in 1914 and was 
promoted to admiral in 1915. He was a member of the War Industries 
Board of Council of National Defense in 1917, and was a member of 
the General Board of the Navy, and of the Joint Army and Navy Board. 
In his later years he resided in Washington, D. C. His service in the 
Vera Cruz affair is generally regarded as his most noted achievement. 
His tact and diplomacy supplemented his skill and ability as a naval 


commander. 


Grorce W. Crozier was born near Port Royal, Juniata County, Penn- 
sylvania, March 16, 1844, and died at the home of his son, Bruce Crozier, 
in Clinton, Iowa, May 20, 1929. Burial was at Knoxville, lowa. He was 
with his parents in their removal to near Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa, 
in 1857, and to Marion County in 1859. He attended public school in 
his native state and Central University, Pella. He enlisted in Company 
A, Seventh Iowa Cavalry, December 6, 1864, and was mustered out 
December 12, 1865, at Omaha, Nebraska, at the expiration of his service, 
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He began the study of law with Atherton & Anderson in Knoxville in 
1870, entered the practice in Knoxville in 1872 and continued actively 
until 1925 when failing health caused his retirement. In polities he was 
a Democrat. He was mayor of Knoxville from 1874 to 1878, and was 
elected judge of the Circuit Court of the Sixth Judicial District in 
1885 and served until that court was abolished in 1886. He was county 
attorney of Marion County from 1889 to 1892 inclusive, and again in 
1897 and 1898. He was elected representative in 1908 and was re- 
elected in 1912, 1914 and 1916, serving in the Thirty-third, Thirty-fifth, 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh general assemblies. In 1909 he helped 
organize the Guaranty State Bank of Knoxville and became its president. 


Axunert Wirson Jackson was born at Millersburg, Iowa County, 
Iowa, November 11, 1860, and died at a hospital in Eugene, Oregon, 
May 11, 1929. His parents were Washington and Anna Eliza Jackson 
who removed soon after their son’s birth to West Branch where he grew 
to manhood. He attended the public school in West Branch and at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen years began learning the printer’s trade in 
the office of the West Branch Times. In those years he came to know 
intimately the boy, Herbert Hoover. Both had birthrights in Friends’ 
church. Young Jackson was editor for a while of the Times and during 
the next half century was actively in the local newspaper work in many 
places in Iowa. Besides the West Branch paper, the principal ones he 
edited were the West Liberty Index, the Rockwell City Advocate, the 
Lohrville Leader, and the Stanwood Herald. He bought the West 
Liberty Index and combined it with the West Liberty Ruralist in about 
1905 and, under the name of the former, edited it until about 1913. 
During part of this time he served as postmaster at West Liberty. In 
1915 he leased the Stanwood Herald and edited it until 1917. In 1916 
he was elected representative from Cedar County and served in the 
Thirty-seventh General Assembly. For a few years following he was a 
writer on the Tipton Advertiser. Because of failing health he and his 
wife had gone to make their home with a daughter, Mrs. Annette Caster- 
line, at Mabel, Oregon, about a month before his demise. 


Horario Prrcner was born in Monroe, Maine, January 23, 1839, and 
died at his home four miles south of Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa, 
April 11, 1927. His parents, Horatio Gates and Ann Leonard Pitcher, 
removed to Bangor eight years after his birth. He attended the schools 
of Bangor and academies in Bucksport and Kent’s Hill. He engaged in 
different activities and in 1861 was in the grocery business in Bangor, 
but that year enlisted in Company A, Second Maine Infantry, soon 
became quartermaster sergeant, and later, quartermaster of the Kight- 
eenth Maine Infantry, serving until the end of the war. He then en- 
gaged in mercantile business in Savannah, Georgia, for two years, and 
in Boston, Massachusetts, one year. In 1868 he came to Iowa and en- 
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tered a section of land in what afterward became Pitcher Township, 
Cherokee County. He was the first permanent settler of the township 
and built the first residence in it. The township was created the next 
year and named for him. He was elected member of the County Board 
of Supervisors, there then being a member from each township. He was 
elected representative in 1881 and served in the Nineteenth General 
Assembly. 


Micuar~t McDonatp was born in County Mayo, Ireland, July 20, 
1845, and died in New Orleans, Louisiana, June 12, 1926. Burial was 
in Chalmette National Cemetery near New Orleans. When six months 
old he was brought by his parents, Patrick and Ann McDonald, when 
they removed to this country, first to Pennsylvania, but in 1856 to 
Highland Township, Guthrie County, Iowa, making the trip from Penn- 
sylvania in a covered wagon drawn by oxen. The family did real pio- 
neering in Guthrie County. (Michael enlisted in Company I, Twenty- 
ninth Iowa Infantry, and served to the end of the war, being mustered 
out August 10, 1865, at New Orleans. Returning home he engaged in 
farming and ultimately operated on a large scale. He was elected sheriff 
of Guthrie County in 1871, as a Democrat, and was re-elected in 1873, 
serving four years. He built the first residence in the newly laid out 
town of Bayard in 1881 and that fall was elected representative, run- 
ning on the Greenback ticket, and served in the Nineteenth General 
Assembly. He was elected the first mayor of Bayard in 1883. He en- 
gaged in the grain business there, owning and operating an elevator. 
Later he engaged in banking. In 1895 he was again elected representa- 
tive, this time as a Republican, and served in the Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-sixth Extra General Assembly. He was a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture from 1900 to 1908, and was commander of the 
Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, for the year 1909-10, 


Joun E. Wicuman was born in Galena, Illinois, April 16, 1859, and 
died in Garner, Iowa, March 28, 1929. He attended public school in 
Galena, and was graduated from the Northwestern German English 
Normal School of Galena in 1876. He taught school four years, first in 
Illinois, and later in Hancock County, Iowa, to which he removed in 1879. 
There he alternated school-teaching with farm work. In 1882 he began 
the study of law with A. C. Rippey, and later continued it with H. H. 
Bush, both of Garner. Admitted to the bar in 1884, he practiced in 
Garner continuously until his death, having Mr. Bush as a partner 
for six years, and I. C. Hastings for the last fifteen years of his prac- 
tice. He was elected county attorney in 1886 and re-elected in 1888, was 
again elected in 1898 and re-elected in 1900, serving eight years in that 
position. He was elected representative in 1916 and re-elected in 1918, 
and served in the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth general assemblies, 
being chairman of the Appropriations Committee in the Thirty-eighth, 
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He was elected senator in 1920, and served in the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth 
and Fortieth Extra general assemblies, Code revision occurring in the 
extra session. He was a good lawyer, an efficient legislator, and a man 


of fine character. 


Grorcr Franxiix Cosnurn was born in Boone County, Illinois, 
May 12, 1856, and died near Marcus, Iowa, March 17, 1929. Burial was 
in the Tilden Township Cemetery. His parents were A. and Mary 
(Wright) Coburn, who returned. in 1864 with their family to their 
former home in Androscoggin County, Maine. There George grew up, 
working on the farm and attending public school. In 1874 he went to 
Iowa and for four years was a farm hand. In 1878 he bought 160 
acres of wild land in Tilden Township, Cherokee County, and began his 
home there alone in a dugout. He prospered, married, raised a family, 
made fine improvements, added to his acreage, dealt in livestock, took 
part in farmers’ organizations and became a leading citizen. In 1899 
he was elected representative and served inclusively from the Twenty- 
eighth to the Thirty-first general assemblies. In 1916 he was elected 
senator and served in the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth general 
assemblies. 


Aap Joun Vinge was born at Voss, Norway, November 10, 1857, and 
died in Madison, Wisconsin, March 23, 1929. His parents were John and 
Ingeborg (Klove) Vinje. Mr. Vinje emigrated from Norway in 1869, 
coming with the members of his family to LeGrand, Iowa. He attended 
the common schools for a short time, attended LeGrand Academy, Iowa 
College at Grinnell, and also Des Moines College at Des Moines. He 
was graduated from the Liberal Arts Department of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1884 and from the Law Department in 1887. He prac- 
ticed law at Superior from 1891 to 1895, was judge of the Eleventh 
Judicial Circuit of Wisconsin from 1895 to 1910, and from 1910 until his 
death was a member of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. Justice Vinje 
was well known in legal circles in Wisconsin as well as in Iowa and 
Minnesota.—B. L. Wick. 


Harry 8. Ricrarns was born at Osceola, Towa, November 20, 1868, 
und died in Boston, Massachusetts, April 20, 1929. He was a student 
of Parsons College at Fairfield, was graduated from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in the Liberal Arts Department in 1892, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1895. He practiced law at Ottumwa, Towa, 
was for a number of years professor of law at the State University of 
lowa, and since 1903 was Dean of the Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was president of the Association of American 
Law Schools, and chief of the Editorial Division of the Bureau of War 
Trade Board. He was also author of many articles and certain works 
on legal matters.—B. L. Wick. 
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Wittrm Haminron Cocurane was born at Clayton, Adams County, 
Illinois, December 14, 1856, and died in Corning April 30, 1928. He was 
with his parents in their removals to Fulton and to McDougal coun- 
ties, and attended public school and Bushnell High School. In 1877 he 
removed to Taylor County, Iowa, and in 1903 to Adams County. 
Farming was his vocation. He helped organize the Farmers National 
Bank of Corning and was a director and vice president of it. In 1914 
he was elected representative and served in the Thirty-sixth General 
Assembly. In politics he was a Democrat. In his later life he was a 
resident of Corning, and was mayor at the time of his death. 


Cyrus Gotpsmrru Oxtver was born at Onawa, Iowa, August 7, 1863, 
and died at a hospital in Des Moines February 15, 1929. Burial was at 
Onawa. His parents were Addison and Hannah Towne Oliver. He at- 
tended publie school at Onawa, the Iowa City Academy, and the School 
of Electrical Engineering of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. He 
acted for some time as an inspector in the state of Washington for the 
Great Northern Railway Company. In 1891 he returned to Onawa and 
was engaged in looking after his father’s farm interests. In 1895 he 
purchased a farm near Onawa on which he resided until his death. He 
was an officer in the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Onawa, and was 
director in the Onawa State Bank. He was elected representative in 
1922, and was re-elected in 1924 and in 1926, serving in the Fortieth, 
Forty-first and Forty-second general assemblies. 


Artuur D, Mippteron was born at Logan, Iowa, November 28, 1880, 
and died in Chicago, Illinois, February 16, 1929. Burial was at Mag- 
nolia, Iowa. He was graduated from Missouri Valley High School in 
1899, was a student in Simpson College, Indianola, six years, specializ- 
ing in music, and became assistant vocal instructor in the college one 
year after entering; was a teacher of voice in Des Moines Music Col- 
lege, 1905-06; in Chicago Music College, 1906-11; and joined the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, New York, in 1914. He sang with the Apollo 
Club, Chicago; the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and others of the most prominent musical or- 
ganizations of the country. His repertory included the leading roles 
in the great oratorios. He attained the distinction of being one of the 
few great baritones native of this country. 


Curistran Nirevson Frucum- was born in Sogndal, Sogn, Norway, 
January 17, 1859, and died near Leland, Winnebago County, lowa, 
November 9, 1927. His parents were Niels and Martha Flugum. In 
1867 the family migrated to America, locating on a farm in Dane County, 
Wisconsin, but removed to Winnebago County, Iowa, in 1873. The son 
received his education in public schools, Forest City High School and 
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Luther College, Decorah. He followed school-teaching several years, in 
all teaching thirty-five terms. He dealt in farm lands, was township 
clerk of Mount Valley Township several years, member of the local 
school board, secretary of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Winnebago County for forty years, and was a member of the 
Thirty-second General Assembly being elected in 1906. 


Outver Horron was born near Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 12, 1829, and died in Glidden, Iowa, May 6, 1919. His parents were 
Jonathan and Elizabeth Horton. He was educated in the schools of his 
locality. August 2, 1862, he enlisted in Company D, One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Pennsylvania Infantry, as a private and received different 
promotions until February 14, 1865, he became captain. He was mus- 
tered out July 2, 1865. He was with Sheridan’s command during the 
Shenandoah campaigns, and saw very active duty throughout his 
service. In October, 1865, he removed with his family to Jackson 
County, Iowa, and in 1869 to Carroll County, where he engaged in 
farming near Carrollton. He held several local and township offices and 
in 1887 was elected representative and was re-elected in 1889, serving 
in the Twenty-second and Twenty-third general assemblies. For several 
years of his later life he had resided in Glidden. 


Sytvesrer Carvin Rees was born at Carlisle, Warren County, Iowa, 
May 5, 1849, and died in Hamburg, March 1, 1929. He was educated 
in common school and in high school at Carlisle. In 1868 he removed to 
Fremont County where he taught school, and also worked as a clerk 
in different stores. He engaged there in farming, in which he was quite 
successful, and acquired considerable land. In his later years he also 
engaged in real estate and insurance business. He served Hamburg 
as a councilman and as mayor. In 1914 he was elected representative 
and was re-elected in 1916, serving in the Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
seventh general assemblies. In 1922 he was elected senator and served 
in the Fortieth and Forty-first general assemblies. 


Harry H. Green was born at Elsham, England, March 13, 1839, and 
died in Long Beach, California, April 18, 1927. Burial was at Decorah, 
Iowa, He with his parents migrated to America in 1853 and located in 
Lyons, Iowa. He enlisted in Company I, Second Iowa Infantry, as 
fifth corporal May 5, 1861. He was promoted to second sergeant July 
28, 1861; to first sergeant April 1, 1862; to captain November 24, 1862, 
and was mustered out at the expiration of his service May 26, 1864. 
He entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1867 and 
held pastorates at Summer Hill, Mill Rock, Maquoketa, Delmar, Wyom- 
ing, Toledo, Nashua, Janesville, Plainfield, and Iowa Falls. In 1883 he 
was elected representative from Bremer County and served in the 
Twentieth General Assembly. He was presiding elder in the Dubuque 
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District of his church in 1884-90, in the Decorah District in 1890-96, 
and again in the Dubuque District in 1898-1904. He was a delegate to 
General Conference in 1888 and again in 1900. Retiring from the min- 
istry in 1904, he was a resident of Decorah from that date until 1918, 
then spent three years at Cedar Falls, after which he removed to Long 
Beach. He was an able minister and a popular man. 


JoserH DrForesr Rossins was born at Valparaiso, Indiana, Decem- 
ber 4, 1854, and died in a hospital in Council Bluffs, Iowa, September 
3, 1928. Burial was at Malvern. His parents were Samuel Putnam and 
Caroline Coe Robbins. He received his education in the public schools 
of Valparaiso, and in the Indiana Normal School of Valparaiso, being 
graduated from the commercial course of that institution. He followed 
farming in his home neighborhood for a few years, but in 1880 removed 
to Woodson County, Kansas, and engaged in cattle ranching. In 1883 
he removed to near Hastings, Iowa, where he became owner and oper- 
ator of a large stock ranch. He added the grain and lumber business 
at Hastings. In 1908 he removed to Malvern. He took an active interest 
in church and civic affairs, was a member of the Town Council, and was 
elected representative in 1910 and served in the Thirty-fourth General 
Assembly. 


Henry Rrrrer was born in Fort Madison, Iowa, October 19, 1852, 
and died in Burlington May 19, 1929. His parents were John and Mary 
C. Ritter. He received his education in parochial school and in Pier- 
son’s Business College, Fort Madison. His father being a brickmaker, 
Henry in vacations worked at brickmaking, and mastered the trade. 
In 1872 he took employment as a bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery 
house in Burlington, but in 1876 established a brickyard in a suburb 
of Burlington. This he conducted successfully for twenty-seven years, 
retiring in 1904. He was a Democrat in politics. He was four times 
elected alderman-at-large in Burlington, serving from 1888 to 1896. In 
1903 he was elected representative and was three times re-elected, serv- 
ing inclusively from the Thirtieth to the Thirty-fourth general assem- 
blies, 


Asner H. Gatr was born at Iowa Falls, Iowa, February 28, 1863, 
and died in Mason City April 30, 1923. He was with his parents in 
their removal to Mason City in 1870. He was graduated from Mason 
City High School and in 1884 from the State University of Iowa in a 
civil engineering course. For three years he was employed by the Union 
Pacific Railroad as a civil engineer at Cheyenne, Wyoming. For a time 
he was a railway mail clerk, running between Mason City and Albia, 
but in 1887 he entered the employment of the City National Bank of 
Mason City, and after several years became cashier, and finally presi- 
dent, He was active in several local enterprises, especially the Mason 
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City Building and Loan Company, and the Modern Brotherhood of 
America. In 1903 he was elected senator and served in the Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first and Thirty-second general assemblies. 


Grorce L. Fixx was born at Middletown, New York, in 1846, and 
died in Los Angeles, California, January 20, 1929. His parents were 
William FE. and E. J. Finn. When a boy he worked on his father’s farm 
and attended common school. Later he attended Walkeley Academy, 
New York. He removed to Bedford, Iowa, in 1869 and in 1872 was 
graduated from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa, 
was admitted to the bar and began practice at Bedford. In 1885 he was 
elected representative and served in the Twenty-first General Assembly. 
He took a leading part in the election of Albert Head for speaker, was 
made chairman of the Committee on Railroads, and became at once an 
active legislator. In 1887 he was elected senator and was re-elected in 
1891, serving as senator in the Twenty-second, Twenty-third, Twenty- 
fourth, and Twenty-fifth general assemblies. In the first two of these 
assemblies he was chairman of the Schools Committee and in the last, 
chairman of the Committee on Educational Institutions, as well as being 
president pro tem of the Senate. During all these years he was some- 
what of a free lance, although he classified as a Republican, but soon 
after retiring from the Senate in 1895 he affiliated with the Democrats. 
For years, besides practicing law, Mr. Finn had dealt largely in land 
properties in ‘Taylor County and in Kansas. In 1900 he removed to 
Los Angeles where he continued his operations in real estate and as a 
capitalist, and was successful in accumulating a large amount of 
property. 


Joun A. McInrosa was born in Mercer County, Missouri, April 23, 
1870, and died in Leon, Iowa, July 16, 1929. He was with his parents, 
William and Polly (Rebecca) Griffin MeIntosh in their removal to De- 
catur County, Iowa, in 1882. He attended common school, the Davis 
City High School, Central Normal University, Humeston, from which 
he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Science, and the State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. He taught school several years and was 
elected county superintendent of Decatur County in 1899 and served 
four years. In 1909 he engaged in the retail clothing business in Leon 
in which he was quite successful. He served as chairman of the Re- 
publican County Central Committee, was secretary of the Leon Carne- 
gie Library Board, and was active in local affairs. In 1920 he was 


elected senator and served in the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth general 
assemblies, 
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